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| THIS MONTH THERE ARE 

SO MANY THINGS TO DO 

I AND A MAN SEEMS TO 

|| HAVE SO LITTLE TIME 

TO DO ’EM:-- THERE’S A 

. | LOT OF THINGS THAT I'VE 

= - C’'NSIDERED TROUBLES 
COMIN UP IN THE COURSE OF FARMIN’ 
FOR FIFTY YEARS—BUT ONE OF THE 
MOST THORNIN’ ONES IS THAT THE BEST 
TIME FOR TROUT TO BITE IS RIGHT AT THE 
SEASON WHEN I OUGHT TO BE SOWIN’ 


A LINE OF PEAS! — CALEB PEASLEE’S ALMANAC 
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IN THE NEXT ISSUE AND JUST AHEAD 
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MAY 21 


THE WEIGHT OF THE ARNOLD FAMILY 
By Lillian Grace Copp 


THE SPLENDID YEAR — Chapter Five 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


HORSEPLAY 
By C. A. Stephens 
PIGEON-TOE PATTON 


By George C. Lane 
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MA Y 28 


Pu, SURFACE DIVE 
ty Lenora Mattingly Weber 
HEARTH FIRES TO CONTENT — Ill. The Flame 
By Gertrude Wes ; 
SHALL I GO ABROAD? 
By Samuel S. Drury 
THE SPLENDID YEAR — Chapter Six 
By Arthur Stanwood Pier 
HUNTING THE HUNTERS 
By Franklin Welles Calkins 
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So big 


—and so little 


This is one of the biggest 
electric locomotives in the 
world. It hauls long and 
heavy freight trains on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 


Between these two 
extremes are many 
other sizes of General 
Electric locomotives. 
Each year. sees an 
advance in the electri- 
fication of railroads; 
for railroad men know 
that electricity cuts 
costs. Have you 
learned this in your 
homeandoffice? There 
is some hard task of 
yours which electric- 
ity can do for you. 


St. Paul Railway. 


On thenarrow gauge tracks 
alongside it you will see 
the smallest electric loco- 
motive that does real work. 
It hauls copper ore in a 
Northern Michigan mine.. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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you master popular tunes in 

the shortest time with a Conn 
saxophone; exclusive features make 
it the easiest of all wind instruments 
to learn. Simplified key system and 
improvements in mechanism give 
you quick mastery. Beautiful tone 
wins instant admiration. Foremost 
saxophone stars use and endorse the 
Conn as supreme. 
Free Trial, Easy Payments on any Conn 
instrument for band or orchestra. With 
all their exclusive features Conns cost no 
more. Write for details, mentioning in- 









Send for handsome 


pa saxophene strument. 
catalog explaining C. G. CONN, Ltd. 
tuperiority, "548 Conn Building, Elkhart, Indiana 
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H. Benne Henton, 
Saxophone Virtuoso, 
uses a Conn 
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Tour The State 
On a BICYCLE 


Make this a summer you'll never forget. Get 
an Indian Bicycle and hit the trail for unfre- 
quented camps. Pitch your tent where you 
like, sleep under a starry sky, know the thrills of 
outdoor life! Tour your state — visit interest- 
ing towns and cities. Make this a real thrilling 
vacation! 


Visit your nearest Indian Dealer today for a 
free demonstration. Or write to us for illus- 





trated Indian Bicycle Booklet. Indian Motocy- 
cle Company, Dept. V 5, Springfield, Mass. 
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[ADVENTURE BOOKS £22 


| Best and liveliest. stories published. Send fifteen cents in 
| Stamps for “Battleship Boys at Sea; or Two Apprentices in 
| Uncle Sam's Navy,” and free catalog. 

| HENRY ALTEMUS COMPANY 

| 1326 Vine St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper for all the family. Issued weekly by 
the Perry Mason Company. The Youth's C 
panion, Publication Office, Rumford Build- 
ing, Ferry Street, CONCORD, N. H., Editorial 
and business offices, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including 
postage prepaid to any address in the United States and 
Canada, and $3.00 to foreign countries. Eutered as 
second-class matter, Nov. 1, 1923, at the Post Office at 
Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to the address 
below and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
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margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is made at 
the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft. 
No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 
be addressed to The Editors. A personal address delays 
consideration of them. An addressed envelope of ap- 
propriate size, bearing sufficient postage for the return of 
the manuscript, should always be inclosed. 

LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
The Youth's Companion 
Boston, Mass. 








TREATMENT OF 
HYPOCHONDRIASIS 


E treatment of hypochondriasis, or 
rather of the sufferer with that morbid 
affliction,—the malade imaginaire derided 
by Moliére,—calls for great tact and wise man- 
agement on the part both of physician and of 
friends. Only a man who has a well developed 
sense of humor could be cured of his delusions 
by ridicule—and a man so gifted would be 
unlikely to take himself so seriously. On the 
other hand the exhibition of too much sym- 
pathy will only add fuel to the flame and con- 
firm the sufferer in his morbid fancies. For that 
reason the hypochondriac should be persuaded 
to get out of the family atmosphere for a time, 
for there he is sure to receive either ridicule or 
impatient contempt or loving sympathy, upon 
any one of which his delusions will feed and 
grow strong. He should travel with a wise com- 
panion or should enter a sanatorium where the 
treatment is carried out in a kindly but more or 
less impersonal manner. 

The physical condition must be attended to 
first of all. If there is any real disorder, such 
as indigestion, bowel trouble, sluggish liver, 
irritable heart, eyestrain or the like, it should be 
treated by appropriate measures. Bad habits of 
eating or drinking or sleeping or failing to take 
sufficient exercise must be corrected, but ano- 
dyne and hypnotic drugs must never be pre- 
scribed, for the hypochondriac is ever menaced 
with the curse of drug addiction. Very useful, 
indeed necessary, is the regulation of the daily 
life. The patient should have so much physical 
exercise and so much mental exercise—that is, 
real study and not simply novel reading, al- 
though reading fiction, especially if it is of a 
tonic character, serves to take the mind off self. 

Purely medical, not medicinal, treatment is 
also of service. That includes massage, elec- 
tricity, hydrotherapy and Swedish gymnastics. 
Golf and tennis may be played in moderation, 
and the ‘‘daily dozen,” if not too tiring, may be 
used as an adjunct. But the best exercise of all 
is brisk walking with an agreeable companion 
and preferably in the country. If the sufferer 
has no steady occupation, he should be per- 
suaded to take up some hobby, no matter what, 
so long as it is not self-study. 
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CORNERED BY LIONS 


URING his six years as California’s 
official lion killer Mr. Jay C. Bruce of San 
-Lorenzo has figured in many narrow 
escapes, but in none was he nearer death than 
during a hunt in the Yosemite country several 
years ago. At that time the Bruce family oc- 
cupied a cabin along the Merced River. One 
day while Mrs. Bruce was absent her husband 
arrived from the neighboring forest, where he 
had discovered fresh mountain-lion tracks. 
Rushing into the cabin, he caught up his rifle 
and set out in pursuit. 

Up a steep hillside the trail led, and then it 
dropped down a precipice toward the river. 
Part way down the embankment Bruce lost his 
footing on the slope, which was icy, and to- 
bogganed to the base of the cliff. He landed at 
the edge of the river within ten feet of two big 





lions that had been fighting over the carcass of 
| adeer. Bruce covered the nearest cat and pulled 
| the trigger. Then cold shivers ran up and down 
| his spine. The gun was empty! 

| He knew that he could not escape by way of 
the ice-covered slope behind him. And with a 
start he realized that he had unintentionally 
cornered the lions; on three sides they were 
hemmed in by the steep cliff, and on the fourth 
by the river. 

Suddenly both cats moved toward him. He 
swung the butt of his rifle over his shoulder, 
prepared to use it as a club. At that moment a 
furry object pressed against his legs. Bruce 
glanced down, and there stood his faithful lion 
dog Eli with a handkerchief containing the 
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missing cartridges tied round his neck. In a few 
— Bruce loaded his rifle and killed both 
ions. 

Bruce learned later that, because the chil- 
dren were playing about the cabin, his wife had 
removed the ammunition from the rifle. When 
she found the rifle gone she realized that her 
husband had started after a lion and would 
probably need the shells. Hastily she tied the 
ammunition in a handkerchief and fastened it 
round the neck of Eli, who was trained to follow 
only lion tracks, and the dog arrived just in 


time. 
e 8 


A LIBERAL SPEED LIMIT 


N those bygone days when motoring was 
| something new and there was still plenty of 
room on the road, Ireland—if we can believe 
Sir Henry Robinson in his Further Memories of 
Trish Life—was a paradise for drivers who 
liked to go fast. One of Sir Henry's memories is 
as follows: 

There were once two policemen on duty at 
the roadside, and each had a notebook in his 
hand and wore an air of intense responsibility. 
Colonel Nugent asked them what they were 
doing. 

‘“‘We’re watching out,” they said, “for to see 
ses them motorists isn’t exceeding the legal 
imit.”’ 

At the time the cars were going out along the 
level stretch of road, few of them under forty 
miles an hour, and many of them much faster. 
Nugent, much amused, asked the sergeant, 
what he would do if he saw a car that appeared 
to be exceeding the limit. 

“We'd order him to desist,’’ said the ser- 
geant. 

At that moment a roar was heard down the 
road, and a dark blue torpedo-shaped racer 
with driver and mechanic in leather skull caps 
crouching low in their seats came along at 
about seventy miles an hour—a flying blur of 
blue on the highway. It seemed that here at 
last was a case where the order to desist must 
inevitably be given. But not a bit of it! 

“Good for ye,” yelled the excited constable 
at the flying car; and the Sergeant, making a 
speaking trumpet of his hands, shrieked out 
encouragingly: ‘‘Ye’re the besht yet!’’ 
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A BRAVE AND GRATEFUL DOE 
A CALIFORNIA subscriber relates the fol- 





lowing incident, which occurred in his 
state during the deer-hunting season: 

I have a friend, a Mr. Kessler, who is a great 
lover of out-door life. One day last fall, while 
hunting deer in the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains, he sat down on a log in an 
open place in the woods to rest. As he was sit- 
ting there he heard the brush crack and the 
leaves rustle. He remained very quiet, and soon 
saw a deer come out into the opening. It was a 
doe, and to his astonishment, although it saw 
him, it did not take fright. Instead it shook its 
head, stamped its feet and looked in the direc- 
tion whence it had come. 

Presently Mr. Kessler heard another noise 
in the brush; he expected to see a buck, but it 
was a beautiful little spotted fawn that emerged. 
He could easily imagine that the mother doe, 
being proud of its young, was taking the op- 
portunity of showing it off. Just then, however, 
he saw the long body and the big bushy tail of a 
coyote coming through the trees. It was so 
intent upon killing the fawn that it did not 
notice Mr. Kessler only a few paces away. 

It was in the act of springing when Mr. 
Kessler put his rifle to his shoulder and fired 


.and killed it. Neither the doe nor the fawn 


sprang away at the report; the doe looked at 
the coyote and then turned to Mr. Kessler with 
a look that said thank you as plainly as words. 
The next moment the two disappeared in the 
woods. The doe had come to Mr. Kessler for 
protection and had risked its own life in the 
face of man, to save its young. ; 


oe 


ANTS WITH PINK PARASOLS 


MONG the recent acquisitions at the 
London Zodlogical Gardens, says a news- 
paper dispatch, is a nest of umbrella ants 

that have never been seen before in the 
gardens. They have had a busy time, because 
during the journey the queen’s apartments 
became greatly disarranged, but the community 
soon put them to rights again. 

In their native home in Trinidad the ants 
are always to be found in the neighborhood of 
rose trees. They cut off parts of the petals of 
the roses and carry them to their nests, holding 
them over their heads like parasols. On reaching 
home they masticate the petals thoroughly 
and pile up the resulting mixture in heaps in- 
side the nest. On the beds thus prepared grows 
a special fungus of which the ants are very fond. 
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HIS ACCIDENTAL END 


HERE are all sorts of ways of putting 
things, and some sound much better than 
others. For example, there is the case of the 
man of whom Lord Coleridge used to tell, 
whose father was hanged for highway robbery. 
Some one asked him how his father died. _ 
“Sir,” said he, “he fell from a scaffolding 
outside. Newgate while he was talking to a 
clergyman.” 
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DAKIN 


AND THE 


SEALS 


‘By 
Mabel L. 


Robinson 





ARAH THURSTON stretch- 
ed out under the thin shade 
of new’ pink oak leaves. 
Summer had come to 
Maine with such a rush 
that everything was upset. 
Here were the wild straw- 
berries ripening and blos- 
soming together. She 
dangled a cluster of five 
from her basketful and one by one munched 
off their fragrant fruit. 

She rubbed her knees. ‘They feel,” she 
said, “as if I had been over the whole 
pasture on them. And I guess I have.” 
Down by the shore at the edge of the 
meadow she heard Dakin’s bark. “If I 
could only get him as interested in straw- 
berries as he is in seals,’”’ she thought, “he 
might be some help.” 

When Sarah had pointed out to Dakin a 
clump of strawberries with inviting ‘“oh’s” 
and “ah’s” he had obligingly eaten them. 
He looked a little hurt at Sarah’s protest, 
for it was apparent that he would never 
eat strawberries from choice. And as for 
hunting them out for Sarah to pick—well, 
not while the seals were barking in the cove! 
Sarah had sat up on her heels and watched 
him race across the pasture to where the 
golden ridge of buttercups met the blue 
edge of the cove. Then he disappeared over 
the edge to the beach, and Sarah picked on 
alone. Only the thought of pa’s shortcake 
kept her from following him. 

Dakin had been crazy over the seals that 
year. They had come into the cove plenti- 
fully, and there they sunned themselves by 
day and screamed at one another in mad 
games by night. Dakin could not keep away 
from them. Sarah knew just where she 
should find him now. She looked at the sun 
with an experienced eye, and, seeing that 
it was getting late, picked up her strawberry 
basket and ran through the buttercups 
almost as lightly as Dakin. 

At the bayberry-stiffened edge of the 
bank she slipped down among the purple 
beach peas. She chuckled. There lay Dakin 
with his nose on his paws, as still as a golden 
Statue; his gaze was on the shiny wet crea- 
tures lying at ease out on the rocks. They 
Were as still as he and as unaware of him as 
if he had been a clump of seaweed. 

“Perhaps he thinks they are dogs,” 
thought Sarah; “they’ve got dog heads 
anyway. But he must think their tails are 
queer, 

_ \dead branch of bayberry snapped under 

Sarah’s weight. Dakin’s head came up with 
a sharp lift. Instantly the seals slipped from 
their rocks into the water. Dakin plunged 
down the beach, barking, racing back and 
forth along the water’s edge, even dipping 
nto the icy water in his search for the 
vanished seals. When they poked their 
heads up above the surface half a mile 
away he burst into a frenzied wail. 











“Now, Dakin,”—Sarah tried not to laugh 
because she knew that laughter would be 
the last straw for his injured pride,—‘‘you 
might as well stop your hollering and come 
home with me. I have to make a shortcake 
for pa’s supper, and I can’t leave you down 
here cavorting after seals all night.” 

Dakin climbed the bank with many a back- 
ward look at the empty blue stage where 
his seals might begin to act again at any 
minute. But Sarah was unrelenting, and 
home he had to go. 

As Sarah sat on the porch in the late 
June sunshine, hulling her strawberries 
with swift fingers, from far outside the cove 
she heard the faint roar of the seals. Dakin 
lifted his head from a sound sleep. 

“Now, Dakin,’—Sarah shook a berry- 
stained finger at him,—‘you go back to 
sleep. They’re way out beyond Long 
Island, and you have about as much chance 
of catching one as if it were an airship.” 

Dakin heaved a long sigh and dropped 
his head back on his paws. 

Later when pa, tired after a long day of 
harrowing and happy after eating shortcake, 
sat under the lamp reading his paper he 
poked an accustomed carpet slipper in the 
direction of Dakin’s usual sleeping place. 
Then he looked over his paper in surprise. 
“Where’s Dakin?” he asked. 

Sarah’s scowl at her English history 
smoothed into a grin. “Well, pa,” she anid 
“T expect he’s gone seal hunting again. He’s 
just losing his head over those silly seals.” 

“Lots of ’em round this spring,” remarked 
pa. “Must have had a good winter.” 

Sarah yawned, shut up her school books 
and went to the door to whistle Dakin in 
for the night. The moonlight lay still and 
smooth over the dew-drenched grass. The 
night was silent except for a shrill hyla or 
two over the wall in the swamp. She moved 
down the path a way, whistling toward the 
shore. The seals were quiet. Dakin was 

















His gaze was on the shiny wet creatures 


quiet. There was no sound except the cheep 
of the frogs. 

“Oh, well,” she said, “I suppose I must go 
after him. I won’t bother to go back to tell 
pa. It’s such a pretty night I’d like to go 
down to the shore anyway, and he’s tired.” 

She sauntered along, not whistling now. 
Dakin might come, and then there would 
be no excuse for going on down to the shore. 
She did want to see that path of moonlight 
across the cove on out to sea and the seals 
too. “They might be dog mermaids,” she 
thought. “Dog heads and flipper tails. 
Bark and play like dogs, yet go off under 
the water. Dakin better look out. A collie 
dog would feel kind of foolish if a mermaid 
got him.” 

From the cooling earth the dew soaked 
out fragrance of strawberries and wet leaf 
mold. The moon bleached everything, even 
the buttercups. As Sarah neared the shore 
it seemed as if she were walking into the 
cool salt smell of the ocean. It rose up round 
her, windless, magic: Sarah felt a curious 
unaccustomed shiver tingle all over her. 
The everyday Maine world had vanished 
into this strange still beauty, this beauty of 
moonlight and shining ocean. She laughed 
at herself. 

With her usual care in stalking Dakin 
she halted at the edge of the stony beach 
and from behind a great boulder examined 
the cove. The seals were there, but with the 
full tide they had gone up farther into its 
shallow dark curve. Sarah slipped along the 
edge of the shore; her deft step avoided 
the crackly driftwood and brush. The 
moon followed her, and when she stopped 
at the head of the cove it streamed across 
at her in a wide silver path. There in the 
middle of it rolled and leaped the seals, 
shining black “merdogs’’ intent on their 
pleasure. Sarah watched them, entranced. 

“Tf I could swim like that,” she thought, 
“how I'd like to play with them! I’d follow 





them out there until they let me—I would, 
oh, I would! Leapfrog in the moonlight! 
Can they see down through the green water 
to the bottom when they dive? All seaweed 
and sleeping fishes—oh, I wonder—” She 
caught herself up with a gesture of dismay. 
“T guess I’m as crazy as Dakin,” she said. 
“Now where is that dog?” 

And then she saw him swimming with 
his patient dog paddle back and forth not 
far from shore. She knew him by his long 
pointed nose. The seals beyond him, fear- 
freed by the night, dived with queer blub- 
bering gulps, rushed past him like high- 
powered motor boats, teasing him. When 
Sarah stepped out of the shadow they swam 
off and left him. Then from the other side 
of the cove they broke their silence, roaring 
across the bay their taunting jeers. Sarah 
saw poor Dakin turn toward the noise and 
begin his futile paddle out to sea. 

“Dakin, Dakin!’ she called. Then fol- 
lowed her clear imperative whistle. “You 
come here this minute. Here, Dakin!” 

Dakin hesitated, swung heavily round 
like an old ferry boat and paddled slowly 
toward her. At the edge of the water she 
met him. All the eerie magic of the night 
was gone for her. Even the smooth white 
floor of the water was blurred by a gust of 
wind out of the north. And Dakin too! 
Dakin seemed to have waked to his own 
nonsense. He shook himself over the con- 
cerned Sarah, shivered as the wind blew 
on his wet coat and walked dejectedly by 
her side up the beach, across the pasture 
into the house, with never a backward 
glance toward the laughing seals. 

Sarah helped to rub him dry with some old 
burlap bags in the shed. “Just think, pa,” 
she scolded, “I can’t make him go swimming 
with me, no matter how hard I coax. And 
when I have. to give him a bath—O my!” 

Pa chuckled. ‘Well, he looks as if he’d 
had enough of it tonight to last him for 
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one spell,’ he observed. “Didn’t know but 
he’d taken you along too. Was just coming 
to see.” 

Dakin did look exhausted. Before Sarah 
had finished rubbing him he was asleep. 
She dragged him out to his bed on the porch 
and threw his old winter comforter over 
him. “Still damp,” she observed, running 
her fingers through his thick coat. “But 
warm as toast.” She hugged his sleepy head. 
“Poor Dakin, did the merdogs most get 
him? Well, you’ll know better next time!” 

Toward morning Sarah turned uneasily 
in her sleep. She thought the seals were 
marching up to the house on their flippers, 
a shining wet army roaring for her to come 
out and bring Dakin, roaring, barking—she 
awoke enough to hear their distant rumble 
and then fell asleep again. 

Next morning Dakin was gone. The old 
comforter lay sprawled across the porch as 
if he had leaped out from under it in a hurry. 
Sarah hurried pa’s coffee and set his ham 
and eggs in the oven. “Everything’s ready, 
pa,” she called to him; “you go ahead and 
eat your breakfast. I’ll be back in a minute.”’ 

She was back before pa had poured his 
coffee. She looked puzzled and 
cross. ‘‘Dakin’s not on the shore, 
pa,” she said, “and I didn’t hear or 
see a sign of him. Now where do 
you suppose he’s gone?” + 

“Oh, he’ll be back for his break- 
fast before you go to school,” said 
Pa easily. “Gone crazy over a cow 
or some sheep this time prob’ly. 
Before I’d have a crazy dog!” 

Sarah grinned at him and filled 
his coffee cup again. She was al- 
most late to school, she waited 
so long for Dakin. At last she set 
his breakfast on the porch, folded 
up his comforter for an extra-soft 
bed and ran most of the way up 
the road to the schoolhouse. “T’ll 
give him a good talking to when I 
get back tonight,” she promised 
herself. ‘“Pa’s right; the dog’s 
crazy.” 

But when she came back after 
a long dragging day at school 
there was no Dakin to talk to. His 
breakfast sat by his folded com- 
forter, both untouched. Then Sarah 
was really worried. Pa almost got no supper, 
she searched so long and so thoroughly. 
No one had seen the dog; no one had heard 
him, and all the neighbors knew Dakin’s 
deep collie bark. He had disappeared as 
completely as if the earth had opened and 
swallowed him—or the sea, Sarah thought 
uneasily as she stared at its rough gray 
surface. The moonlight night had proved a 
weather breeder, and the strong northeast 
wind was fast blowing up a storm. 

“Tn for a storm, I guess,” pa conjectured. 
“Guess this one’s been saving up for an 
extra hard blow.” 

In spite of the wind and the rain Sarah 
haunted the shore. On the third day the 
sun broke through jagged slits of blue, and 
the high tide began depositing the débris 
of the storm along the water’s edge. Sarah 
found herself eyeing with fugitive, fright- 
ened glances the queer-shaped masses of 
seaweed, yellowish, waving like long hair, 
half in, half out of the water. 

“He’d have come back if he could,” she 
thought. “But he was so tired that night—” 
She choked and turned her eyes away from 
the ominous shore line. 

By the end of the week pa had given 
Dakin up. He tried clumsily to comfort 
Sarah. “T’ll see if I can’t get you one of those 
dogs down at Four Corners,” he promised 
her. “They'll be interesting because they’ll 
keep you guessing what they are. Little 
bit of everything in them.” 

But for once hioh could not rise to pa’s 
joke. If Dakin were gone, no mongrel pup 
should take his place. But she would not 
believe that Dakin was really gone. She 
thought and thought about it. Only when 
she remembered the still magic of that moon- 
light night the unaccountable eerie shiver 
caught at her just as it had caught her then. 

Pa was sure that Dakin could not have 
drowned. “Any dog will swim ashore,” he 
asserted. “And even if Dakin was crazy, he 
was no fool.” 

“But he was so tired that night.” Sarah 
could not keep the tears out of her voice. 

Pa flinched; Sarah never cried. “You 
better let me get you that hound dog,” he 
advised her, and his rough hand rubbed her 
bowed, red head. 

Sarah lifted wet blue eyes. “Guess not, 
pa,” she said and smiled at him. “Don’t 
want two dogs round the place.” And then 
she went off to the shore again. 
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Toward the end of the second week Sarah 
gave up her search and went back to straw- 
berry picking. School closed on Thursday 
afternoon for summer vacation. On Friday 
morning she ran straight to the pasture and 
picked strawberries until supper time. On 
Saturday she was at it again before break- 
fast, and except for time spent in getting 
pa’s meals she picked the tiny berries all 
day. Pa helped her to hull them evenings. 
In his relief at not seeing her little wind- 
blown figure trailing up and down the shore 
he would have counted the berries for her if 
necessary. 

He eyed the great mixing-bowl that she 
had filled with them. “Well, Sarah,” he 
said, “that’s about the biggest mess of wild 
strawberries I ever knew anybody to have 
the patience to pick. Aimin’ to do anything 
special with ’em?” 

Sarah was busy at the stove. “Jam,” she 
said briefly. 

“My, my, wild strawberry jam! Well, 
ain’t we goin’ to have a feast!” 

Sarah dumped the sweet-smelling berries 
into her largest preserve kettle. “No, pa, 
we ain’t,” she said firmly. “I get five dollars 
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Pa asked no more questions, and Sarah 
looked at him gratefully. “He knows that 
it’s something to do with Dakin, and he’s 
sure Dakin is dead, yet he wouldn’t stop 
me,” she thought. 

At sunup Sarah was off. The clean fresh- 
ness of the Maine summer morning washed 
away any misgivings. She ran down the 
dew-wet path to the shore. Blue, blue 
water with long golden sun rays coming 
over Mount Desert. She listened. 

“Be quiet, birds!” she cried. “You make 
such a racket that I can’t hear—oh, there 
he comes!’ The put, put, put of a motor 
boat barked through the morning music of 
the birds. Round the point of the cove 
chugged a little power boat. It slid up to 
the broken end of a wharf where Sarah 
stood, and then put, put, put, it was off 
down the bay with her aboard. 

Sarah pulled at her hat to shade her eyes 
and stared off into the g'are of the sun. 
“Straight across first,” she commanded, 
“to Little Sheep Island.” 

The man at the wheel grunted. “What 
ye goin’ there for? Ain’t nothin’ to go to 
Little Sheep for, save sand.” 

Sarah looked at him thoughtfully. 
“Little Sheep would be south 
wouldn’t it, Mr. Groot?” 

Old Groot glanced at the com- 
pass. “Straight,” he replied shortly. 
“What’s that got to do with it?” 

Sarah shut her lips and sat down 
in the bow of the boat. Off on a 
motor boat dashing through the blue 
water at the top of a summer morn- 
ing, yet Sarah sat tight-lipped and 
stern, watching the nearing shore of 
the island. 

“Have to take you off in the 
dinghy,” grumbled old Groot. “Bad 
shore here.” 

He rowed her ashore and sat 
disapprovingly erect in the stern 
while she was gone. Sarah returned 


=. __ inhalf an hour. She still had under 
S—— her arm a lumpy bundle that she had 


‘‘Dakin! Dakin! You come here, Dakin!” 


for these. Mis’ Dakin told me last summer 
that she’d give me five dollars. But I told 
her that I wouldn’t pick that many for any 
money. Felt kind of mean too when she 
— me Dakin, and he named after her and 
a td ° 
Pa couldn’t resist it. “Kind of memorial 
jam?” he asked. Then he gulped frantically. 
Too late; the joke was out. He watched 
Sarah’s back; she grinned briefly over her 
shoulder, and pa heaved a great sigh of 
relief. 

“Got my money in advance too.” Sarah 
ignored his question. ‘Wrote her last week 
and got the check today.” 

“Well, I don’t know as I’d have done 
that.”’ Pa looked grave. “We Thurstons 
don’t do business that way.” 

Sarah’s ladle, poised over the kettle, 
quivered. ‘Pa, { had to.” She turned des- 
perate eyes on him. “I’m going to give her 
an extra pint for interest. I couldn’t wait till 
she came next month. It’d be too late.” 

Pa was silent. Sarah’s back was toward 
him again, but he could see her free hand 
rub her cheek in a touching, childlike 
gesture. “It’s all right, my girl.” His voice 
was heartily reassuring. “There don’t seem 
to be an awful risk in trustin’ you.” He 
picked up his paper, and the kitchen steeped 
silently in the fragrance of the cooking fruit. 

One Sunday afternoon when the dishes 
were washed and pa was snoozing gently in 
the hammock Sarah disappeared down the 
road. About dark she came back, dusty and 
ragged, but with a triumphant look in her 
eye. Pa was muddling about the kitchen in 
a clumsy attempt to collect a Sunday-night 
supper. Sarah took the job off his hands and 
motioned him to his chair at the table. In 
a few minutes her deft fingers had set before 
him cold meat, bread and preserves. 

“T couldn’t find any of those things.” Pa 
shook his head at the pink slice of ham. 

Sarah sat opposite him and ate hungrily. 
Some great depression that had sapped her 
appetite of late seemed at least temporarily 
lifted. “Pa,” she said at last, “think you 
could get along tomorrow with a cold dinner 
like this? I'll be back in time to get some- 
thing hot for supper.” 

“Sure,” said pa. “Tastes good to me. 
Goin’ off somewhere to spend that five 
dollars?” 

Sarah finished her glass of milk. “Yes,” 
she said, “I am.” 


a carefully ever since they had 
eit. 
“Been gone long enough to cross 
the island,” said Groot and shoved 
the dinghy clear. 
“T did,” admitted Sarah. 

On board the Isabel he pulled up anchor 
and rolled the wheel over. “Wal?” he asked. 

“Moose Island. That’s sou’-sou’west, 
isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it is. Goin’ to box the compass fer 
yer five dollars?” 

Sarah opened her lips and shut them 
again. 

_ Moose Island was even smaller than 
Sheep Island. Sarah returned to the dinghy, 
looking dejected and suddenly tired. She 
laid her bundle beside her in the boat. 

“Now just over there to Long Island, 

lease,” she said. “I’ll be there a long time, 

Ir. Groot, because it’s a big island, so 
perhaps—” 

“Say, what you think?” interrupted 
Groot. ““Think I’m goin’ to hang round here 
all day and wait for you to skite all over the 
earth!” 

Sarah. swallowed. “Now see here, Mr. 
Groot,”—and if her heart failed her, he 
didn’t know it,—“you can’t earn five 
dollars a day working anywhere round here. 
I have the five dollars. You get it when the 
day is over.” She looked away from his 
black scowl. “What I started to say was, 
why don’t you pull your lobster traps for 
a couple of hours or so and then come back 
after me this afternoon?” 

Groot grunted. “Some sense to that,” he 
admitted and swung the dinghy ashore. He 
looked curiously after the little figure 
hugging its bundle as it disappeared down 
the island wood road. Sarah heard the put, 
put, put of his boat as he made off for his 
lobster pots and knew that she was alone on 
the big island. 

_“Tt’s three miles long,” she reckoned, 
“but not very wide. If it weren’t for the 
woods, I think maybe you could hear across 
it. But they’re pretty thick.” ‘ 

_ She sighed and trudged down the old 
island path. Now and then she passed a 
deserted, broken-down house. There was 
even a schoolhouse on the island; she 
looked at it curiously. “Seems queer,” she 
thought, “that enough quarry people used 
to live on Long Island for them to have a 
school.” 

As she walked she whistled. She had 
whistled so loud and so long that she felt 
all empty inside like a pricked balloon. 
Her hopes felt pricked too. “This is the 
last chance,” she said. “There’s no other 
island in this group, and that northeasterly 
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ilent and deserted the island remained 
its whole length. The road ended on a little 
hill at the north end. Sarah looked behind 
at the thick spruce growth that she had 
traversed. 

“T’ll go along the wind’ard shore first,’’ 
she decided. “(Maybe he would have stayed 
down close to the water, hoping we’d come 
get him.” 

Her chin trembled, but she clutched her 
bundle and slid down the steep cliff to the 
shore. It was hard work climbing over the 
rough stones when she was so tired. The 
tide was high, and sometimes she had to 
climb up the sandy banks to get round 
inlets. Slowly, slowly she worked her way 
back. She had less and less breath to whistle. 
She began to call, “Dakin! Dakin! You 
come here, Dakin!”’ 

As she neared the end of the island she 
heard from the other side the faint put, put, 

ut of the returning Isabel. She flung 
erself down on the beach. Exhaustion and 
ee and despair had got her at last. 

“T can’t go back without him! I can’t 
go back!” she lamented. 

She lay there motionless in the sun, 
trying to push back the realization that at 
last she must admit that Dakin was really 
gone. She pulled herself up. “I feel as if I 
could just about drag myself round the 
point to the boat,’ she thought. 

But the short rest had given her fresh 
strength to whistle. She left the beach and 
crossed the end of the island behind an 
old-fashioned shack, whistling a final 
imperative call. 

And then Dakin came. Out through the 
glassless window of the shack in one great 
leap straight into Sarah’s arms. Sarah, 
exhausted. with hunger and weariness, fell 
back under his onslaught into the long, 
scratchy beach grass. Dakin was beside 
himself. He nosed at her face, sprang back 
and sent a paean of barking to the skies; 
then he fell upon her again and shook at her 
sleeve. Sarah tried to seize him round the 
neck, but he leaped about her like a yellow 
zigzag of lightning. 

“All right for you!” Sarah was _ half 
hysterical now. The sudden fulfillment of 
her hopes was almost too much for her. 
“Even if you won’t stop for me to hug you, 
I bet you'll stop for this.” 

She reached for the bundle, which had 
rolled away at her feet, and pulled at the 
strings while she pushed back Dakin’s 
head with her elbow. 

“There, sir! Now eat!” 

And Dakin ate in great, starving gulps 
that took no note of the kind, but only of 
the quantity, of the food. Sarah had a 
chance to look at him now. Her Dakin, 
scrawny, burr-matted, wolfish in his tearing 
at the food that she had brought him! 
Poor Dakin! He was no hunter, and rabbits 
were scarce on the island. She drew a 
sandwich out of the pocket of her sweater 
and ate it gratefully. 

Round the end of the island she could 
hear old Groot honking his fog horn for 
her. She grinned beatifically. 

When Dakin had finished the last scrap 
and was preparing another ecstatic frenzy 
of rejoicing she sprang up, and together they 
raced across the point. Sarah stopped only 
to peer an instant through the window of 
the hut and shudder at the place where 
Dakin had found shelter. Dakin refused to 
approach the shack again. When he got to 
the shore he refused also to go down to the 
water’s edge. 

Groot was waiting with his dinghy, amazed 
at Sarah’s find. . 

“Wal, if that don’t beat all!’’ he said 
“How did you know that dog was over 
here?” 

“Just sense,” Sarah explained blithely. 
She perched on the tilted bow of the dinghy 
and waited for Dakin to overcome his new- 
found aversion for the water. 

“The wind came up strong northerly the 
night he was lost.” 

“But he wasn’t a boat workin’ loose from 
the moorings! He was a dry-land dog!” 
The man looked as if he could not believe 
the evidence of his eyes. 

“Not always he wasn’t.” Sarah chuckled. 
She pulled the reluctant and_ shivering 
Dakin aboard the dinghy.. “No, not al- 
ways!” . 

From away across the bay came the faint 
roar of the seals at play in the cove. ; 

Dakin cowered, trembling, on the floor of 
the boat. “I think,’’ Sarah observed, “that 
it’s pretty sure he means to be a dry-land 
dog now. And I guess it would take quite a 
lot of persuasion to change his plans!” 
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THE SPLENDID YEAR 


Chapter Four. N 


portant institution that, 
though subject to the super- 
vision of a board of three 
masters, was managed by the 
boys. There were the Head 
Librarian, a sixth-former, the First Assistant 
Librarian, a fifth-former, and thirty other 
assistants who were the ten ranking students 
in each of the upper forms. Each year late in 
the autumn these assistant librarians met 
and elected the Head Librarian and the First 
Assistant Librarian. There was usually no 
contest for the chief office; the Head 
Librarian was always the fellow who had 
been First Assistant the preceding year. For 
the place of First Assistant there was often 
sharp competition; it was a position of 
honor and responsibility, for, whereas the 
Head Librarian rested on the laurels that 
he had won as First Assistant, attended 
meetings of the board of three masters, was 
consulted by them with regard to the 
purchase of new books and signed cards 
acknowledging with thanks the receipt of 
gifts, the First Assistant Librarian was the 
executive; to him fell the task of seeing that 
the assistant librarians performed their 
duties—each oné had to take charge of the 
library for one -hour every two weeks; he 
was responsible for the condition of alcoves 
and shelves; he checked up the records, 
followed up delinquents and collected fines 
and prepared at the end of the year a report 
on the state and use of the library, which the 
Head Librarian incorporated in his report 
or more often made the chief substance of it. 

Northrop had coveted the position of 
First Assistant Librarian and even before 
the end of his fourth-form year had begun 
to pull wires to get it. By showing a special 
interest in the library and being particularly 
attentive to Jim Storer, who was then First 
Assistant Librarian, he had succeeded in 
making himself a prominent candidate. 
The fellow whom the Head Librarian fa- 
vored usually had enough support to win 
the election, and, though Jim Storer had 
been entirely noncommittal, Northrop was 
pretty sure that when the time came he 
should have the benefit of Storer’s influence. 
Early in the fifth-form year various fellows, 
among them Fred Kay, had told him that 
he stood a better chance than anyone else 
of being elected; Alfred Weldon and Tom 
McIntyre agreed that the only other fellow 
who stood any chance at all was Fred Ka 
himself, and that probably he wouldn’t 
be chosen simply because he was so active 
in athletics and full of responsibilities any- 
way. Hearing such opinions, es 
could not help congratulating 
self upon a foregone conclusion. ~ 

deed ' was sure that Kay would 
withdraw his name rather than con- 
test for the place with him. 

Yet the interest that Northrop 
showed in the library was mostly 
assumed. He never felt any special 
desire—except from motives of policy 
—to increase the patronage of the 
biography alcove, which he tended 
when it was his turn to go on duty. 
Indeed he found this occasional duty 
that was required of him rather irk- 
some. Not only did it mean that his 
play time for that day was curtailed, 
but it required him to try to be 
helpful to any boys who came in to 
look vaguely for a book to read. He 
did not have the spirit of helpfulness 
strongly developed; when he was in 
the cers he wanted to settle down 
and read for his own amusement. As 
for building up the circulation of the 
library, about which the Head Libra- 
rian and some of the’assistants talked 
at times with an air of earnestness 
and wisdom, he wondered why any 
one should bother. But because he 
felt it was to his own interest to do so, 
he talked quite as earnestly as anyone 
oi the importance of building up the 
circulation. 

In short Northrop was one of those 
numerous persons who want to hold 
office for the sake of the honor and 
dignity of the office rather than for 
the opportunities for service that it 
confers. He thought that as First 
Assistant Librarian he should attain 
a distinction and authority in the 
school world that would be a never- 
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ending source of satisfaction. The idea of 
being in command of about thirty other 
fellows was one that he dwelt on with 
pleasure. He could imagine himself bestow- 
ing generous praise on one fellow for work 
well done and censuring severely another for 
neglect. Still more pleasant was it to imagine 
the increased prestige that would be his as 
a result of his wise, capable and just ad- 
ministration. Fellows who had never before 
regarded him as anything more than a bright 
student would be commenting upon his 
ability and versatility. He thought of the 
banquet of the Library Association, one of 
the memorable events at the end of the 
school year; the First Assistant Librarian 
was, ex officio, one of the after-dinner speak- 
ers, and Northrop felt sure that on that 
occasion he should be able to deliver a 
speech so brilliant as to excite the jealous 
admiration of all who heard it. He had come 
to look upon his election not merely as cer- 
tain but as a preliminary to the achieve- 
— of great popularity. 

On the Ist of November, Sydney Des- 
mond’s name was posted in the list of 
assistant librarians for the year. The election 
of officers was to be held on the 10th of No- 
vember, just two days before the final game 
in the Pythian-Corinthian football series. 
To Northrop, who played left end on the 
Pythian first eleven, the juxtaposition of 
dates seemed most auspicious. Suppose that 
two days after his election as First Assistant 
Librarian he should follow that triumph 
up with another of a quite different sort— 
suppose, for example, that he scored the 
winning touchdown on a forward pass, and 
that his hard tackling was the feature of 
the game; suppose that as a result he, 
instead of Hal Bronson, was chosen to play 
left end on the school eleven a week later 
against St. John’s; and suppose that there 
again he made the spectacular and decisive 
play of the game—why, in such a chain of 
events there was nothing incredible; it 
might very well be that within a couple of 
weeks he should become the most talked 
about, popular and outstanding personality 
in St. Timothy’s School. 

On the Sunday before the day of the elec- 
tion Kay said to Northrop at breakfast, 
“Let’s go for a walk this afternoon, Jack.” 

Northrop was both pleased and surprised. 
Kay had got into the habit of late of pairing 
off with Desmond on Sunday afternoon; 


“T wanted to tell you that I’ve about 


Northrop hoped that this invitation por- 
tended a return to the old intimacy. He 
hoped that Kay had at last found how tire- 
some and priggish Desmond was; better 
still, thought Northrop, if Kay had fallen 
out with him over something. But, whatever 
the explanation might be, this evidence 
that Kay had not lost interest in his old 
friend and was making overtures again put 
Northrop into an exuberantly happy frame 
of mind. In chapel that morning he sang 
the hymns with unusual vigor, and during 
the sermon he gave himself up even more 
completely than on other similar occasions 
to a contemplation of the roseate future 
awaiting him. A future that besides be- 
stowing upon him substantial and spec- 
tacular success restored the element of 
exclusiveness to his friendship with the 
fellow he most liked and admired was cer- 
tainly as happy a future as any fellow could 
ask. 

Northrop had what he would probably 
have termed a “hunch” that everything 
from now on was going to work out exactly 
as he had conceived it in his imagination. 
So he started out with Kay after luncheon 
in an exhilarated frame of mi He was 
glad to. have Desmond witness their de- 
parture from the steps of the Upper School, 
and after they had got a safe distance away 
he ventured to remark, “I’m afraid Des- 
mond’s going to be lonely; we might have 
asked him to come along.” 

Noe replied Kay. “I wanted to get you 
off by yourself.” 

“Sounds as if you were planning to give 
me a licking,” said Northrop cheerfully; 
he was really much gratified that Kay 
should have expressed such a desire. 

Kay laughed a little uneasily. “You and 
I have never had a very serious scrap, and 
I guess we’re not going to begin now. 

“Tf you don’t start something, I’ll promise 
not to,” said Northrop, taking his friend’s 
arm. 

“TI certainly hope that we’re too good 
friends ever to scrap about anything,” 
replied Kay. 

There was a constraint in his manner that 
Northrop could not help noticing. But 
Northrop was in a sanguine mood, and when 
he was in such a mood things that he could 
not account for he took little account of. 
The day was sunny, with a bracing breeze 
from the west that combed out the grass of 


decided to support Sydney Desmond” 
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the meadows and fluttered the bronze leaves 
of the oaks. 

“Great football weather,” 
throp. “Tf only we have 2 
Saturday for the game!” 

“Yes,” said Kay somewhat absently. 

“T thought we might go up by the mill dam 
and then strike off through the woods.” 

“All right. That will bring us out near 
that fine apple orchard on the Redington 
road. Maybe there will still be an applé or 
two on the trees.” 

“T guess if there are we'll let ’em alone. 
We’re not kids any longer to be robbing 
people’ s orchards.” 

“Oh, robbing, of course not! I just meant 
that if the orchard had been picked and 
there just happened to be one or two apples 
that had been overlooked. There’d be no 
harm then, would there?” 

Kay grunted. “Better to leave other 
poe S$ property alone anyway.” 

Northrop was affronted by such a display 
of moral austerity on the part of one who 
to his knowledge had not always been a 
respecter of apple orchards. 

“One preac her is all I care to listen to on 
Sunday,” he remarked tartly. “And I 
don’t care much at any time for goody- 
goody stuff from reformed criminals.” 

Kay reddened and then laughed. “I got 
what was coming to me then all right,” he 
admitted. “You certainly can hand a fellow 
a wallop when you get stirred up. Now 
I’m afraid you'll think I’m vindicative and 
trying to get back at you when I tell you 
what’s on my mind.” 

“Go ahead; do your worst.” 

“T wanted to tell you that I’ve about 
decided to support Sydney Desmond for 
First Assistant Librarian.” 

“That doesn’t surprise me,” said Nor- 
throp bitterly, though as a matter of fact 


observed Nor- 
day like this next 


it both surprised and shocked him. “I’ve- 


never seen any fellow fall for another the 
way you’ve fallen for that new kid. Old 
friends mean nothing to you any more. 
Go ahead; support him all you like. I tell 
you one thing though; I won’t withdraw 
in his favor. I'll make it a contest anyway.” 

“That’s perfettly all right, and you may 
win, though I don’t believe you will.” 

“Yes, I suppose it’s hard for you to see 
how any candidate that you favor can lose.” 

“Tt isn’t that at all, but there’s begun to 
be a general appreciation of Desmond and 
a feeling that for a job like that library job 
he’s the right man—and also that it would 
be a decent thing to give it to him. That’s 
what I wanted to talk to you about. Here 
he is, sort of busted in health, unable to do 
anything in athletics—and he knows more 
about books, he’s read more, than any 
other fellow I know—why don’t you do the 
generous thing, Jack, and let him have a 
clear field?” 

“It’s always easy to ask another fellow 
why he can’t be generous,” said Northrop. 
“I don’t see that he has any claim 
whatever on my generosity. There 
are other fellows that I know better 
and like better than him who aren’t 
strong enough to be athletes, but I 
don’t know that that’s a reason why 
they should be made First Assistant 
Librarian. Desmond hasn’t been here 
long enough to work into the running 
of the library.” 

“He’s -been at the library a good 
deal, and he’s done volunteer work 
there. Jim Storer says he’s been very 
useful and efficient. Jim is all for him. 
That’s one reason why I think he’s 
likely to win anyway, whether you 
make a fight or not. The fellow that 
the Head Librarian supports has a 
pretty strong backing.” 

“IT don’t believe Jim Storer has 
ever committed himself to supporting 
him. It’s more likely you have been 
trying to get Storer signed up for 
him.” 

“You don’t want to delude yourself 
with any such notions.’ 

“How long is it that you’ve been 
working against me—after having led 
me to suppose you ’d be for me?” 

“T talked to a few fellows yester- 
day. I suppose I should have come 
to you and explained before I spoke 
to anybody.” 

“It doesn’t seem to yme a particu- 
larly friendly thing you’re doing either 
way.” 

“T can’t help it; I honestly think 
Desmond would be a better man than 
anyone else for the job, and it seems 
to me it would help him a lot to have 
it, whereas you have plenty of other 
things—things that he can’t have.” 
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Northrop was not in the least mollified 
by this comment on his fortunate position. 
The angry set of his lips did not relax; he 
trudged on with eyes gazing straight ahead 
while he flung sharp words at Kay, who 
with troubled countenance kept at his side. 

“Nice of you to appreciate what I’ve got! 
There’s one thing though that I lack; and 
that is a friend I can depend on.” 

“That really isn’t fair!” cried Kay. “A 
felfow can feel that his best friend isn’t 
the best man for a certain office, and that 
it's his duty to vote for some one else.” 

“Yes, some one else who has meanwhile be- 
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come his best friend,” interjected Northrop 
ironically. 

“My f riendship doesn’t influence my vote. 
I’m convinced he’d be a better librarian 
than you would be; that’s all.” 

“And all I can say is, you’ve given very 
flimsy reasons for thinking so.”’ 

“T’m satisfied with them. So are others.” 
Kay’s temper was beginning to rise. “The 
trouble with you is you’re superficial. You 
never made anybody feel that you had any 
very genuine interest in anything for its 
own sake. No, or in fellows who weren’t 
the ones you were in the habit of playing 


with. That’s where Desmond puts it all over 
you. He’s friendly with all the fellows on the 
geological walks, little ones and big ones. 
He’s been coaching the Lower School 
Pythians in football the last three tveeks, 
and all the kids there are crazy about him. 
I bet he knows more Lower Schoolers far 
and away than you do. And it’s the Lower 
Schoolers that take out three quarters of 
the books that are taken out of the library. 
He’ll have an interest in helping them that 
you never would have. I know it if you don’t. 
And furthermore,” Kay rushed on, quite 
reckless now that he had been goaded into 


BATTLE witty a GAS 


AST summer in northern 
Colorado an oil company 
was drilling to learn wheth- 
er the ground contained 
oil. When they had reached 
a depth of more than four 
thousand feet a fierce tor- 
rent of gas rushed to the 
surface and with a mighty 
roar shot high into the air. 

For thirty-six days the “discovery well” ran 

wild before workmen were able to place a 

ponderous cap on it and hold the tremendous 

pressure under control. Before they suc- 
ceeded the gas began to change to oil, and 
the countryside was sprayed with the pre- 
cious liquid. It has been estimated that the 
gas that escaped during the thirty-six days 
before the well was capped would have had 

a retail value of almost three million dollars 

if it could have been marketed in a great city 

like Denver, which is only sixty miles away. 

When an oil company is testing out new 
ground it drills several wells to determine 
roughly the boundaries of the field. So it 
happened that a few miles from the discov- 
ery well on a plat known as the Mitchell 
farm another crew of workmen were drilling. 
When the drill was more than four thousand 
feet below the surface that well also “blew 
itself in’ without warning and a mighty 
volume of gas spouted from it. No one knows 
just how much escaped, perhaps a hundred 
million cubic feet a day. Then began another 
battle of brains against the great natural 
force to cap the well and stop the enormous 
waste. 

When on the 23d of July the mighty 
valve was ready to be put into place the gas 
took fire from some unknown cause and 
flames leaped seventy-five feet into the air. 

That was no ordinary fire. It was fed by 
an almost inexhaustible flood of gas rushing 
upward with indescribable force, and would 
burn for years. One geologist estimated that 
there were more than twenty-two billion 
cubic feet of gas stored in the great reservoir 
ready to feed the flame. The heat was in- 
tolerable; workmen could not get near 
enough to the well to accomplish anything. 

The oil company wired to a factory in 
Illinois to manufacture suits of asbestos for 
their workmen and ship them by air mail at 
the earliest possible moment. By July 29 the 
suits were arriving at Cheyenne, Wyoming, 
at the rate of one a day. Shipped at Chicago 
in the evening, they reached Cheyenne at a 
quarter past five the next morning and were 
loaded into a waiting automobile and rushed 
to the well thirty miles away. Those suits are 
the heaviest consignments that up to that 
time had been shipped by air mail. The 
postage on them ranged from thirty-eight to 
forty-eight dollars. Asbestos shoes were 
shipped by air mail from a factory in New 
Jersey. The work of subduing the giant 





Trying to put the valve cap over the roaring fire 





gasser was all done by men 
clad from head to foot in fire- 
proof clothing. At night the 
workmen made grotesque fig- 
ures in the fierce light of the 
flames. 

The burning well was a 
beautiful spectacle at night. 
The flame shot straight up 
like a gigantic blow torch and 
made the country as bright 
as day within a radius of a 
mile and a half. The fire could 
be plainly seen from Love- 
land, thirty miles away, and 
the reflection thrown against 
the sky made a beautiful pic- 
ture from Lookout and Gen- 
esee mountains just west of 
the city of Denver. Many 
Denver motorists went to 
those vantage points to view 
the blazing wonder. Travelers 
camping at North Platte, Ne- 
braska, three hundred miles 
from the fire reported the re- 
flection plainly visible in the 
western sky; they said it re- 
minded them of the delicate 
tinting of a beautiful sunset. 

The noise of the fire was 
deafening. It has been com- 
pared to the roar of the surf on a wild coast 
or the rumble of a fast train passing over a 
trestle, magnified many times; conversation 
within a hundred yards of the well was out 
of the question. The terrific force shook the 
ground for a wide area and made men stagger 
and reel as they moved about. 

The unusual sight of a burning well proved 
a great drawing card, and thousands of 
sightseers thronged about it day and night. 
The crowd was especially great on Sundays. 
A field a hundred yards to the south, where 
the oil company was drilling another well, 
became the rendezvous for the visitors. The 
place looked like a county fair ground or a 
circus midway as the crowds came and went. 
Barkers were calling, “Get a photograph, 
ladies and gentlemen, of the only burning 
gas well in existence. Only a dime, folks. 
Take. one home to show your friends.” “Hot 
dog’’ stands, soda-water stands and urchins 
selling pop corn and ice-cream cones all did a 
thriving business. The heat from the well 
made people thirsty, and any kind of drink 
was in demand. Motor-bus transportation 
companies ran excursions from near-by 
towns, and private cars came from every 
part of Colorado and Wyoming. One Sunday 
there were tourist cars from thirty-eight 
different states. 

Fighting a gas well is an interesting under- 
taking. Modern ingenuity uses three weap- 
ons—dynamite, nitroglycerin and steam. 
The theory of the first two weapons is that a 
great explosion at the mouth 
of the well would make a suffi- 
cient break between the flame 
and its source of supply to snuff 
out the blazing torch. As for 
steam, if a sufficient quantity 
ean be forced into the flame 
under tremendous pressure, the 
oxygen will be shut off and 
the fire will smother. 

After the arrival of the as- 
bestos clothing the struggle 
began. Sunday morning, July 
27, the workmen set up two 
poles, one on each side of the 
fire and as near as the heat 
would permit men to work. Be- 
tween the two poles they 
stretched a cable that passed 
directly through the centre of 
the roaring tongue of flame. 
The purpose of the cable was 





A rushing geyser of 
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to provide a trolley whereby 
a charge of two hundred 
pounds of dynamite might be 
pulled into the centre of the 
fire and exploded there. But 
before the dynamite could be 
made ready to start on its 
journey the cable had melted 
in the middle. Another was 
made ready, but one of the 
poles fell, and that attempt 
also ended in failure. 

Night came on, and the 
white-clad figures of the work- 
men—a picturesque throng in 
the glare of the fierce flames— 
prepared for a third attempt. 
This time the prospect of suc- 
cess seemed better. The cable, 
stronger than before, was in 
place, and the powerful charge 
of dynamite was ready. Slowly 
it started toward the fire; as 
it gained momentum the 
great crowd held its breath 
and waited. On and on it 
glided until it was within fif- 
teen or twenty feet of the 
flame; then it stuck. Grad- 
ually it began to sink; the 
heat was again melting the 
cable. At last it rested on the 


ground, and then it caught fire. 


“Will dynamite burn, or will it explode?” 
the spectators asked one another. 

For several minutes it burned, and the 
crowd began to disperse, convinced that 
nothing spectacular was going to happen. 
Then above the roar of the fire sounded a 
muffled boom. The charge had exploded, but, 
being to one side of the fire, it seemed to have 
no more effect on it than a small boy’s fire 
cracker would have had. 

Yet it did have an effect. When the fire 
started the valve at the mouth of the well 
had been partly closed; the blast weakened 
it and allowed more gas to escape. And so at 
eleven o’clock when the. weary workers 
withdrew to await the coming of another day 
before resuming the fight they left a flaming 
torch burning brighter and shooting higher 
in air than ever before, and they went to 
their rest with a more deafening roar as 
their lullaby. 

Then next day they found that the casing 
was leaking gas at the side, so that not only a 
great blaze shot upward but a gigantic collar 
of flame encircled the well and made it 
doubly difficult to approach. What was to be 
done? The man in command decided to use 
steam. It might be necessary to blow the 
entire valve off the head of the casing so as 
to have a vertical flame to fight rather than 
the great torch ornamented with a broad 
fringe of roaring flame seventy-five feet 
wide. 

The work began. Six great boilers were 
gathered round the well from the local field, 
and eight more were ordered from Casper, 
Wyoming. Gas was piped from the discovery 
well to be used in heating the boilers, and a 
large force of men laid a pipe line from a well 
a mile away to supply the water. The bat- 
tery was set up at a safe distance west of the 
fire, and each boiler was connected with a 
large steel casing leading toward the burning 
well. Men worked in Hae haste; their 
leaders urged them to unusual exertion. The 
reason for haste was that the discovery well 
flowed gas at the rate of eighty-two million 
cubic feet a day for seventeen days, and then 
the gas had begun to turn to oil. The Mitch- 
ell well was expected to do likewise. As a mat- 
ter of fact as the early days of August passed 
and the seventeenth day drew near a trace of 
dark smoke could be seen in the flame; it 
showed the presence of burning oil. An oil 
fire is harder to overcome than a gas fire. 
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indignant utterance, “he has more interests 
than you'll ever have. Nearly everybody 
recognizes that fact already. That’s another 
reason why he’ll be elected.” 

“T have to thank you for a pleasant Sun- 
day afternoon walk,” said Northrop. “It 
has lasted long enough.” 

He turned round, and Kay turned round 
also. Together in silence they made thei 
way back to the school, each one much more 
unhappy than he had ever supposed a short 
—_ with the other could possibly make 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


TORCH 


‘By F. A. Boggess 


By Friday, the 8th of August, thirteen 
boilers were in place, pipe lines were finished, 
and everything was ready for the great 
experiment. Here are the accounts of the 
next few exciting days, taken from loe:! 
newspapers: 

“Saturday, August 9. The gas was turne:i 
on for a trial of the battery with the ex- 

ctation that the attack would be made the 
ollowing day. Spenaeues of mud and wate: 
were also in readiness to be pumped into tlu- 
cellar of the well to aid in fighting the fire 
Indecision as to the method of exploding ; 
wen 4 charge of dynamite over the flames 
which is a part of the fire-fighting plan, 
caused a postponement. 

“Monday, August 11. A quantity o! 
gelatin, a form of nitroglycerin, was pre- 
pared as an explosive. The plan is to plac: 
this explosive in a can and then place the ea: 
in a larger container filled with water so as 
to prevent a premature explosion as it ap- 
proaches the fire. Two cables, each with « 
small trolley, are in place, one on either side 
of the fire. After the flames have been dimin- 
ished by steam, mud and water the plan i- 
to set off a charge of this explosive by mean- 
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of electric wires on each side of the flame in 
the hope that the concussion will snuff it out. 

“Tuesday, August 12. Inability to direct 
the contents of the thirteen high-pressure 
steam boilers exactly at the centre of the base 
of the Mitchell gasser fire caused the post- 
ponement of an attempt to snuff out the 
torch with nitroglycerin. The steam was t’: 
be directed at the lower fire where gas i- 
escaping through the shattered control hea 
before the nitro charge was exploded by the 
upper blaze. When the asbestos-clothed men 
carried the steam nozzles into the fire the; 
were unable to smother the blaze. The ex- 
plosive charge was withheld. 

“Wednesday, August 13. No attempt wa 
made to blast the well today on account o! 
the blaze coming out beneath the gate valv: 
and keeping the ground so hot that even it 
the fire were snuffed out it would ignite 
again immediately from the red-hot furnac:: 
of the ground. It may be necessary to shoo! 
off the gate valve entirely and open up the 
whole well. This would carry all the fire up) 
several feet from the ground, making it much 
easier to extinguish the blaze than at present. 

“Thursday, August 14. Plans were made 
Thursday to blow off the casing head and 
control valve of the burning Mitchell gasser 
with nitroglycerin in order that easier access 
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to the fire might be had. It may take several 
shots to tear off the head. This heroic action 
was determined upon when it became ap- 
parent that the oil spray was increasing 
rapidly, and that unless the gas blaze was 
extinguished soon there was great danger of 
its becoming an oil fire. One charge of ex- 
plosive fired this morning failed to budge the 
casing cap. Neither did it affect the blazing 
pillar of fire. Experts admit that the plan to 
blow the casing head off is dangerous and 
might probably destroy the well.” 

The newspapers went to press Thursday 
afternoon without completing the story of 
the day’s work. It looked as if the fight were 
far from ended. But at ten o’clock the ring- 
ing of bells, the blowing of whistles, the 
honking of automobile horns and the shout- 
ing of men told that the fighters had won. 
Men clothed in fireproof suits of asbestos 
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E see,” Sary Quillen said with 

gentle dignity to Phyllis 
Avery, “‘we never had any 
house of our own to furnish, 
so in all our married life Al 
an’ me ain’t never bought much, only just 
what we couldn’t well get along without.” 

“Of course,” agreed Phyllis with swift 
tact. Her brown eyes rested warmly upon 
the little old lady who with eager, tremulous 
fingers was unwrapping a gorgeous parlor 
lamp from the bundle that Al had just 
proudly deposited on the table. 

“Ain’t that a daisy?” crowed the old man 
gleefully as he stood back admiring alike 
Sary’s shining eyes and the “shade lamp,” 
which in color and in shape looked like two 
inverted trumpet flowers one above the 
other. 

“Why, Al,” gasped Sary in soft delight, 
and her wrinkled hands stroked the gaudy 
bit of pottery lovingly. “I bet ye paid a 
pretty price for this. You oughtn’t to have 
done it.” 

“Pshaw,” said Al. Soft-hearted little old 
braggart that he was, he threw out his chest 
and strutted about the brilliant purchase. 
“Ain’t I a-makin’ my little old stiddy wages 
these days, Sary? Chorin’ and all. Why 
shouldn’t I buy ye a nice settin’ out, Sary, 
old girl, seein’ as ye’ve waited so long for 
it?’ 


“‘Well—but there’s so much to buy,” Sary 
replied indulgently. “Seems as if we’ ve spent 
a small fortune already.” 

At her words Phyllis Avery looked about 
the clean, cozy little room; there was a hint 
of tender mirth in her eyes. One third of the 
amount spent upon the girl’s own room up at 
the big house would have purchased every 
article in the cottage, and yet Sary’s eager, 
prideful care had lent to the humble place 
a homelike air that no money could have 
bought. 

Even to Phyllis’s casual young eyes it was 
plain that there were three kinds of furnish- 
ings in the place. There were flamboyant, 
fragile things like the colorful dab of hills 
and sea above the mantle and the Chinese 
chimes tinkling over the door—things that 
Al had selected. Then there were the prac- 
tical, durable things that Sary had chosen 
and, blending the two extremes, a collection 
of articles that Mike Ellis indignantly called 
junk: a sewing machine that would not sew, 
a stuffed rocker with the springs broken, a 
worn-out clock—a disreputable collection 
gleaned from here and yonder by the soft- 
hearted old couple because somebody who 
had them for sale “needed the money.” 

‘As if they didn’t need the money, with 
old age upon them!” Colonel Avery had 
often said indignantly. “Anyone who would 
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walked in thick darkness where but a mo- 
ment before was the brilliant glare of the 
greatest bonfire ever kindled and tried to 
shout their joy above the roar of escaping 
gas. Water played on the ground round 
the well, and men held their breath lest 
some red-hot casing should again ignite the 
gas. 

Let us see just how the victory was won. 
Three times that Thursday afternoon power- 
ful charges of explosives were used to blow 
off the broken valve that capped the well, 
and each time the valve showed not the 
slightest effect. Night came on, but prep- 
arations were made for the final attempt. 
The cables upon which the explosives were 
drawn were shifted so as to give a slightly 
different angle to the force of the discharge. 

“A heavy charge of nitroglycerin was 
secured to a two-inch pipe,” says a news- 
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impose upon them with a hard-luck 
story ought to be locked up! But I 
suppose it will do no good to tell 
them so.” 

Now Sary set the gorgeous lamp upon her 
solid-oak centre table and stood back smiling 
softly. The winter sunshine came through 
the flowered scrim curtains, and the trumpet 
flower shade glowed a vivid blossom in the 
fire-bright room. The first light snowfall lay 
outside, and already the long blue shadows 
of sunset stretched along the white drifts. A 
fleeting contrast between that cozy place 
and the drafty covered wagon in which she 
had spent so many December evenings was 
before Sary’s happy old eyes, but Al had 
caught another glimmer in the filtered sun- 
shine through the scarlet lamp. 

“Heckadoodle, Sary!” he cried. “When 
that lamp’s lit the flickerish light through 
that there red shade’ll look like a camp fire!” 

Phyllis Avery gathered up her belongings 
—the orange sweater that made a delicious 
autumn-leaf harmony with her brown eyes 
and the great bunch of bittersweet that she 
had carried when she dropped in—andstarted 
home, a bright figure across the snowy even- 
ing. Al went whistling to his chores, and 
Sary, smiling in content, went into her tidy 
kitchen to start supper. 

When Al and the boys came in an hour 
later one of the old lady’s savory meals was 
spicing the air, and on the tabie as a centre 
piece the ruddy lamp was blooming cheerily. 

“Well, well,’ called Mike from the door- 
way, “whose birthday?” 

He had just come from town with wind- 
whipped color in his brown cheeks; his slim 
body was shapely andaliveeven inleather and 
sheepskin. Sary, smiling up at her favorite, 
saw that he carried a box, and that Tip and 
Allen, crowding behind him, were smiling. 

Mike set down the box. “Lend us your 
hammer, Uncle Al,” he de- 
manded and, taking it from 
the old man’s hand, began rip- 
ping off the lid. 

Sary was watching curiously 
when the young man threw the 
splintered boards aside and 
with a flourish drew out a 
china platter of blue willow 
pattern. Cups and saucers fol- 
lowed, plates and soup dishes, 
until a whole ample dinner 
set was spread out on the table 
before Al and Sary’s incredu- 
lous eyes. 

“For the furnishing,’ an- 
nounced Mike grandly as if 
reading from a_ presentation 
card, “from the boys.” 

“A dinner set!’ cried Sary 
softly. Her eyes were shining; 
her cheeks pink. “A whole din- 
ner set! I’ve never had one.” 
But again the old lady’s pru- 
dence asserted itself. ‘Chil- 
dren, children, ye oughtn’t 
have done it.” 

Remembering the old cou- 
ple’s slogan, the ready-tongued 
Mike turned the moment into 
a jest. “The man at the china 
store needed the money, Aunt 
Sary,” he said with dancing 
eyes. Then he caught the old 
lady’s wrinkled hands in his 
strong ones and looked down 
lovingly at her. “Don’t scold us, 
honey lady,” he coaxed disarm- 
ingly. “Don’t you suppose 


paper account. “This explosive in turn was 
incased in a cast-iron casing. Water was 
forced into the casing through a hose from a 
pump and allowed to circulate so that the 
explosive would not go off prematurely. The 
casing then was dragged into position in the 
gas flow and the explosive placed directly 
over the casing head in the hope that the 
valve would be torn away. When the nitro- 
glycerin was detonated by electricity the 
casing that contained the explosive was 
ripped apart, and the force of the explosion 
struck the gas flow from such an angle that 
the flames literally were blown out.” 

It is estimated that approximately four 
hundred and forty million cubic feet of gas 
went up in flames during the twenty-two 
days that the fire burned. The oil company 
estimated the money loss at four hundred 
and forty thousand dollars. 
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By Gertrude West 


every mother’s son of us wants to have a 
hand in the furnishing?” 

Sary cried a little bit then and patted 
them all impartially while Al crowed and 
cackled about the group, as proud an old 
bridgroom as ever saw his bride receiving 
wedding gifts. 

Supper served in the new dishes under the 
glow of the trumpet-flower lamp was a 
merry meal, and when it was over and the 
young men had gone upstairs the old couple 
- rocking placidly in unison before the 


re. 

“Happy, Sary?” asked Al. 

Sary nodded, smiling. 

“Satisfied, eh?” he said and chuckled 
mysteriously. “Wouldn’t want nothin’ else 
to purty up the house?” 

“What ails ye, Al?” inquired the wise 
old wife. “Hev ye bought somethin’ ye’re 
afeared I won’t like? Ye’d best tell, it seems 
to me, and git it off yer mind.” 

“?Tain’t that, Sary,” replied the old 
man. “I ain’t bought nothin’ yet; but this 
lamp and these here dishes, I’m fixin’ to 
lay ’em in the shade so bad ye won’t look 
at ’em again. Sary, I’m goin’ to buy ye an 
organ!” 

“An organ?” repeated Sary. “Oh, Al, 
no!” But in spite of her prudent tongue 
a breathless radiance had bloomed in her 
eyes. She was seeing again the young Al 
in his long-tailed coat and debonair slouch 
hat come courting with his flute in his pocket 
and the pink-cheeked slip of her own girl- 
hood at the parlor organ. 

“T allus laid off to buy ye one, oid girl,” 
Al was running on, “but up till now we 
ain’t had no place to house it, and movin’s 
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so hard on household stuff; but I allus meant 
ye to hev one like the one in yer ma’s 
parlor, and now I’m goin’ to git it fer ye.” 
_ “But won’t it come high, Al?” demurred 
Sary tremulously. 

“Not so very,” declared the little old 
man greedily. “The one I got my eye on, 
it ain’t right new. It’s owned by a family 
clost here that’s breakin’ up. The mother’s 
been dead a few years, and the father’s jist 
gone. The married children are dividin’ 
up and sellin’ off. Tomorrer, Sary,” he 
said conclusively, “I’ll hook up the ponies, 
and we'll go look it over, and ye can try 
it.” 

“T ain’t touched keys for so long,” mused 
Sary, looking down at her wrinkled hands, 
“T doubt if I could strike a tune.” 

“T’m bettin’ ye can,” said Al, chuckling 
proudly. “I bet when ye set down to that 
there organ them old tunes, Willie, Is It 
You, Dear? an’ Lowlands Low, they’ll come 
to ye like ye’d played ’em yisterday.” 

The old couple set out on their happy 
expedition next morning through a mid- 
December dawn, with every tree and bush 
and stalk a white spray of hoar frost above 
a snow-crusted earth. The road was a trail 
of churned slush, but the ponies took it 
joyfully, prancing a little with the chill and 
their morning oats. A mounting sun glim- 
mered remotely, promising a clear day, but 
the distance faded illusively behind the 
silver-white trees as if a blue mist from the 
sky and a white mist from the earth, 
filtering together, had wrought heaven and 
earth into one. 

“Seems like,” mused Al, with his quaint 
philosophy, “that the year’s growin’ more 
cheerful as it grows older. It’s a lesson to 
old folks, Sary. Springtime, it’s young and 
glad like childhood, and summer’s beautiful 
hike young folks. The fall is middle-aged 
with grown-up thoughts, but in winter the 
span’s most run, an’ good cheer comes back 
like the fire to the hearth. I’m glad, Sary, 
that we’re livin’ in our own winter hearth- 
fire days.” 

The sun‘ climbed; a family, going into 
town to do Christmas shopping, met the old 
couple; the red caps of eager children nodded 
above the jolting wagon box like poppies 
in a flower bed. A woodchopper swung an 
echoing axe on a wooded slope. Bluejays 
scolded in a cedar thicket, and a blue feather 
of smoke lifted from a valley farmhouse. 

“There,” said Al, pointing, “there’s the 
place.” 

At the door of the farmhouse the old 
couple were admitted by a spare, sharp- 
featured woman who unsmilingly asked 
them in only after she had learned their 
business. In the partly dismantled room 
that they entered a ruddy-faced man was 
reading, and a placid woman sat stitching 
upon a bit of work in embroidery frames, 
held close to her pleasant spectacled eyes. 

“Good morning,” said the placid woman. 
The man only nodded curtly. 

“Richard,” said the sharp-faced woman 
to the man, “you go down to Wallis’s house 
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and tell him and Lou to step over. We've 
got a buyer for the organ. 

The man got up slowly and, picking up 
his hat, went out. The sharp-faced woman 
went into the adjoining room where another 
woman was visible, bending over some pac k- 
ing. The door swung shut, “and Al and Sary 
were left alone with the placid sewer. 

“It’s a sad business,” said Sary with 
gentle sympathy, “this breakin’ up a home. 
Might ali three of you ladies be sisters?” 


1e sewer smiled faintly. “No,” she said 
in quick denial. ‘They, she nodded 
toward the closed door,— ‘they are my 


husband’s sisters. That was my husband 
just went out. There’s another brother 
lives across the pasture. It’s him Richard 
went to fetch.” 

“T hear it’s a recent death that’s brought 
ye all together,’”’ pursued Sary in grave 
condolence. 

“Yes—that and a division of the prop- 
erty,’’ answered the sewer dryly. ‘“‘Some- 
times it looks like that last was the main 
thing.” 

“Why, dear me!” cried Sary in sharp 
regret. “Sometimes, ye know,’ she sug- 
gested gently, ‘“‘sadness’ll make folks seem 
bitter and cross. Maybe it’s just that.” 

The sewer shook her head. “Maybe,” 
she conceded, “but I come of a good- 
natured family. Mag and Laura,’’—she 
nodded again toward the closed door,— 
“you’d think their mouths were sealed with 
sealing wax, and Lou, Wallis’s wife, she’s 
a regular spitfire.’’ 

The placid woman's frank discussion of 
family affairs jarred a bit on Sary’s sense 
of delicacy. She veered politely away from 
the subject with a question about the organ 
that stood in a corner of the room, but the 
good-natured gossip was not to be veered. 

“The organ?” said she. “Oh, the organ 
is a regular bone of contention. Mag wanted 
to keep it, and Laura wanted to sell it. 
Mag’s single,—she wanted to keep things 
together and live here of course,—and 
Laura, she’s got a sickly husband. She 
needed the money the stuff would bring 
if twas sold. Richard and Wallis, they both 
wanted a share of their pa’s and ma’s things, 
and Lou and me, we’re nothing but sisters- 
in-law,”’ she added with dry humor, “but 
Lou had her say just the same. She wanted 
the organ to go in her front room. 

“Tt seems a nice organ,” persisted Sary, 
still trying charitably to avoid the discussion 
of family quarrels. 

“It ought to be,” replied the good- 
natured one tartly. “It’s caused enough 
fuss. Mag won’t speak to Laura over it, 
and Laura won’t speak to Lou. I’m 80. tired 
of being a go-between I could scream.” 

The door to the outside opened, and a 
stormy looking young woman walked in, 
followed by Richard and a passive young 
man, whom Sary labeled at once as Wallis. 

“Hello, Lou,” said the placid sewer, 
looking up. 

“Helio,’’ answered Lou shortly. 

She scorned a seat in the hostile house and 
remained standing. Her plaid coat was 
thrown open over a red frock, and her black 
hair was a trifle untidy. When Laura and 
Mag came in she looked past them without 
a word. 

‘““Now, ma’am,’’ Mag, who seemed to be in 
charge, said to Sary, ‘now that everybody 
concerned is here, we'll talk about the organ.” 

Maybe the lady would like to try it,” 
suggested Laura to no one in particular. 

“Shore she would,” agreed Al, finding 
an opening at last. “Shore she would. She’s 
great on music, my old lady is.”” He beamed 
proudly. “If them there ivories ever talked, 
they’ll talk for her. Give us a tune, Sary, 
and see how that there organ works.”’ 

“Oh, no,”’ protested his wife in confusion. 
She held up her wrinkled hands, “It’s been 
years since I tried to play. Maybe the young 
lady—”’ 

But Lou, in spite of one wistful spark that 
she could not keep out of her eyes as she 
glanced toward the organ, shook her head 
stubbornly. “I'll never touch it,’’ she re- 
plied positively and glanced defiantly toward 
Le vura and Miz ag. 

“Now, Sary, 
Sary.’ 

With a little confused laugh the old lady 
got up and stepped across to the humble 
instrument. In a little pink-cheeked flurry 
she twirled the stool and tried a few flutter- 
ing chords with tremulous fingers. 

“That's right,’’ Al encouraged her and 
beamed round on them all. “That's right, 
Sary, you ain’t forgot the touch. Give us 
a tune now; give us Lowlands Low.” 

The old lady hesitated a moment, with 
brown wrinkled fingers resting on the keys. 


’ coaxed Al, “you come on, 
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Then with a little impetuous rush she 
dashed into the swinging seesaw rhythm 
of the old air. Her head tilted; her tiny old 
figure swayed a little in tune. Swaggering 
across the room, Al leaned on the instrument 
beside her and began to sing: 


‘There was a ship in North Amerikee, 
And she went by the name of the Golden 
Willow Tree, 
As she sai-led on the lonesome lowlands low, 
As she sai-led on the lonesome sea.”’ 


At the end of the first stanza Sary looked 

up at Al with shy rapture. ‘‘Al,” said she, 

“it takes me back years an’ years. It’s like 
the old organ at home. ‘ 

“You bet it is!’ crowed the old man. 
“Tt sounds good to me, old girl. Strike her 
up there,” he urged her under the spell of 
his own quavering music. ‘“Let’s finish our 
song.” 

“Yes, do,” urged the placid one politely. 

So with a little flourish of opening chords 
Sary went tripping quaintly on with the 
accompaniment for Al’s gay warbling: 


“She hadn’t been sailin’ more’n weeks two or 
z three 
Until she 
e e, 
As she sai-led on the lonesome lowlands low, 
As she sai-led on the lonesome sea.’ 


caught up with the Turkish Reveil- 


And they sang and played it through, all 
of its many stanzas. Then they turned, 
smiling and flushed, to see an altered look 
on Mag’s sharp features and Laura looking 
steadily out of the window. 

Mag cleared her throat and spoke with 
an effort. “Mother used to play the organ,” 
she said simply. ‘Mother was right musical, 
though none of us children took after her 
that way. Would you mind, ma’am—would 
you play ‘Willie, Is It You, Dear?’ ”’ 

Al caught at the name. “Why, shore!” 
he cried, delighted. “Sary plays that. It’s 
one of my favorites.”’ 

Sary’s wise old eyes softened; she had 
caught something more in the request than 
Al had caught, and before she turned back 
to the keys she regarded the little hostile 
family group with gentle shrewdness. 

When she turned to the organ she nudged 
her husband. “Tl sing this, Al; you just 
keep still,” she whispered authoritatively, 
and the old man, though mildly disap- 
pointed, yielded without question. 

He was not sorry presently, for he had not 
heard Sary’s thin, sweet voice singing with 
the under murmur of an organ since their 
courting days, and the  quavery notes 
brought back many things. So engrossed 
was he with his own memories that a faint 
suggestive sound breaking in upon _ his 
thoughts startled him, and he looked up 
in blank surprise at an altered group. 

Richard had turned his back upon them 
all. Wallis’s mouth was working. Laura, 
bleak-eyed and tense, was staring straight 
before her, and Mag’s hand was shielding 
her eyes. 

As if quite unaware of what was going on 
behind her back, Sary sang on in a pensive 
treble: 

“We longed to see you nightly, but this the 
most of all. 

The fire is burning brightly, the lamps are in 
-the hall. 

The little ones were up till ten o’clock and past, 

But their eyes began to twinkle, and they've 
gone to sleep at last. 

They listened for your voice till they thought 
you ne’er would come, 

Oh, Willie, i is it you, dear? Welcome, welcome 
home.” 


“Sary, stop!’ ’ whispered Al in consterna- 
tion. “Look what you've done.” 

But his wife only threw him « silencing 
glance and kept on. 

It was such an old tune, such a simple 
ballad, but to the listening group it was 
a fireside song that each had reason to 
remember. For them were in every note the 
yellow lamplight of past winter evenings, 
the long warm twilight of summer days, 
and the homely benediction, the silent 
yearning of a mother’s heart called to them 
through Sary’s thin old voice. 

Suddenly Laura got up from where she 
had sat so tense and straight-lipped and 
took one step toward her sister. “Mag,” 
she cried brokenly, “I don’ t need the money 
that bad! We'll keep ma’s organ. 

Mag raised her sharp, tear-streaked face 
“Oh, Laura,”’ she cried, ‘do you mean that? 
Seems as if I couldn’t bear to see these 
things,’”’—she swept a hand about the simple 
room,—‘ma’s and pa’s things sold into a 
stranger’s house.” 

Richard turned from the window. 
don’t see why they should be,” 
a hurried voice that he 


“T 
he said in 
tried to make 





casual. “After all Mag’s got to live some 
place, and she’d be better satisfied here than 


-boardin’ round. I don’t see what you girls 


meant, ” he added with manlike blandness, 
“by ever raisin’ such a question. cs 

“That's right, Rich,” put in Wallis 
gruffly, for the awakened memories of the 
old song were tw itching his lips, * ‘T’d rather 
myself the things wasn’t sold.” 

‘With raised brows the placid sewer looked 
round the softened little group. ‘And 
yesterday no two of ’em wanted the same 
thing,” she remarked in an aside to Al. 
“T’ll swan, but my husband comes from a 
queer family.” 

“Not queer maybe,” replied the keen- 
sighted old man; “high- tempered and quick- 
tongued maybe, but a family jist the same.’ 

“Tl own at first IT was selfish, wantin’ 
the organ for myself,’”’ Mag was going on in 
an unaccustomed rush of words, “but if 
only it’s kept among us! I’d never play it; 
I ain’t gifted that way, and I think an 
instrument like that, built to make music, 
oughtn’t to set dumb. If it’s all the same to 
the rest of you,’”’ she looked at them with 
swift, generous entreaty—‘‘let’s let Lou 
and Wallie keep it. Lou can play it. She’s 
got children to listen to it. Another family’ll 
grow up round it the same as we did. I,— 
why,—I’m sorry, ma’am,” she broke off 
confusedly, looking at Sary. “I never 
thought. We’d as good as told you you might 
take the organ.’ 

Sary got up quickly from the organ stool, 
enfolding them all in her gracious smile. 
“Land of love, children,’’ said she, ‘don’t 
ye worry a bit about that. I wouldn’t care 
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to buy it now after I’ve seen how ye all feel 
about it. ’d much rather see it kept among 


. ye.’ 


For a moment her bright eyes rested on 
Lou, from whose cheeks the red of resent- 
ment had faded. “I can see,” said Sary 
softly, “what a privilege it ll be to you 
to raise your children about their grand- 
mother’s organ.” 

Lou’s eyes, not hostile’ now, dropped 
She had merely wanted to furbish he: 
parlor. In the light of the old lady’s simpl: 
words that ambition seemed a bit childish. 
‘*T’ll take good care of it,’’ she promised 
and then as the last of her hostility melted 
she added: “I hope you'll all feel our house 
to be a homelike place to come to.” 

“Come, Al,” said Sary, pinning her shaw/, 
“it’s gettin’ toward noon. We'll have ti: 
hurry. The boys’ll be comin’ in to dinner.’ 

The old couple went blinking out into th 
sunshine under the gurgling trickle of the 
eaves and climbed into the waiting wagon 
The ponies were eager to be off. As they took 
the road the clinking harness made a merry 
sound like sleigh bells. In patches tii 
seeping brown earth was bared to the noo: 
sun, and feathers of melting snow wer 
falling from roadside branches. 

“Course,” said Al as they jogged along. 
‘it’s best as it is, but’”—a wistful not: 
crept into his voice—“I had hoped, Sary. 
to see that organ settin’ in our best room, 
tetched by our own firelight.”’ 

Sary smiled. “Don’t ye worry, Al,”’ 
she said soothingly. “The glow from our 
fire—from all the home fires in the world— 
has reached out and touched it where it is.”’ 





OLD CLUBFOOT 


NEWSPAPER account of 
the exploit of two young 
fellows who roped and 
choked a big mountain lion 
to death furnished my friend 
Harry Staunton with a text for one of the 
best stories I have ever heard him tell. This 
is his narrative: 

Back in the eighties while I was still in 
my early teens my father bought a large 
tract of rough land in the Siskiyous, a range 
of low, partly wooded mountains along the 
border between Oregon and California. Our 
place was near the line on the Oregon side. 
Grass was plentiful, and there was an abun- 
dance of water, which made the section a 
natural grazing country. We planned to 
stock our new ranch with a few horses and 
cattle; if all went well, the natural increase 
would provide us with a good living. 

But we soon found that the region 


By Neal D. McCall 


harbored many predatory animals, or 
‘varmints,’ as the settlers calied them 
There were coyotes, timber wolves, bears, 
bobcats and pumas, or mountain lions, 
which were by far the most destructive of 
all. They killed several of father’s calves anc 
young colts, and we soon realized that in 
such a remote place stock raising would be 
hazardous. 

In self-defense the ranchers increased 
their packs of dogs and from time to time 
organized neighborhood hunts. Traps ani 
poison baits accounted for not a few of th: 
depredators. At last this persistent warfare 
began to show encouraging results, and th: 
ranchers breathed easier as their harrie« 
flocks and herds throve and multiplied i: 
ever-increasing security. 

But one cunning old denizen of the woods 
still survived—a monstrous mountain lion 
that seemed to bear a charmed life. Traps, 


Quick as lightning he grabbed it 
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deadfalls and poison bait alike he scorned, 
and moreover he had a mystifying trick of 
getting away from the best packs of hounds 
the countryside could muster. When the 
dogs took his trail he always made for a 
widely extended succession of rugged rim 
rocks, and there he soon left them com- 
pletely baffled. Some thought the creature 
escaped by leaping across wide crevices in 
the rocky formation and then slipping away 
into some inaccessible cave. 

Most cougars will take to a tree when 
pressed by the hounds, but ‘old Clubfoot,” 
as this renegade was called, would never 
tree. A misshapen hind foot minus several 
toes—said to have been caused by a bear 
trap early in his career—no doubt made it 
hard for him to climb. Old-timers in those 
parts who had killed many of his kind 
declared that to judge from the size of the 
footprints he must be the “biggest cougar in 
all outdoors.” 

As for strength, one of our neighbors, Jim 
Conrad, told us that he once happened on 
the spot where Clubfoot had killed one of 
his large calves. The tracks in the snow 
showed him exactly what had taken place. 
“That calf of mine was nigh as big as a 
yearlin’,” said Conrad, “and must have 
weighed all of two hundred 
and fifty pounds. Ol’ Clubfoot 
ketched it in a little opening 
and drug it off ’bout fifty 
yards to the edge of the tim- 
ber where he could eat it 
quiet-like. Lying right in the 
way was a big fir log purty 
nigh three feet thick. Did thet 
ol’ scratch go round thet air 
log? Not by a blame sight! 
He up and jumped clean over 
it, calf and all, and what’s 
more never brushed the snow 
on top of the log in the least. 
I could hardly believe my 
own eyes but tracks in snow 
don’t lie.”’ 

During that winter I was permitted to 
accompany father and other men of the 
neighborhood on several hunts after old 
Clubfoot. A well-to-do breeder of horses 
who had lost several valuable colts to the 
ravager had offered a reward of two hundred 
dollars for his destruction. We had dogs and 
guns in plenty, but all our efforts netted us 
not even one glimpse of the wily old cata- 
mount. 

Spring came, and in the consequent rush 
of work Clubfoot was all but forgotten. In 
addition to plowing and sowing we had 
several miles of new fences to build, and 
much of our old lines had to be repaired and 
strengthened. One morning father gave 
instructions to Obed Jenkins, our hired 
man, to look over our north line fence and 
mend some weak spots where the cattle had 
been getting through. I was sent along as a 
‘helper, and some of our pack of hounds 
apparently thought that they might be 
able to help too, for half a dozen of them 
came trotting along after us. 

Following the fence, which was of barbed 
wire, we soon found ourselves over the crest 
of a good-sized hill that sloped away to- 
wards a deep and heavily wooded cafon. 
We carried a hammer apiece for driving 
staples and a wire stretcher for taking up 
slack. We were perhaps a mile and a half 
away from home when the dogs began to 
sniff the air suspiciously and at the same 
time scattered out. 

“Why in the name of common sense 
didn’t we think to fetch a gun along?” 
observed Obed. ‘Them dogs are liable to 
jump a deer or mebbe a bear and run it 
right over us.” 

I remember thinking that Obed Jenkins 
with his six feet two or three inches of 
powerful yet lithe and sinewy frame was a 
good enough all-round man almost to outrun 
a deer or outbox a bear. 

‘‘Boo-00, hoo-woo-oo0,”’ suddenly boomed 
the hounds. 

“Listen! They’re after some varmint sure 
as shootin’,’”’ exclaimed Obed. 

After a short chase through some dense 
undergrowth they came to a halt, baying 
Savagely as if they had overtaken a danger- 
ous foe. Forgetting for the moment that we 
were unarmed, we rushed towards thesounds, 
eager to discover the cause of the commo- 
tion. As we ran we almost stumbled over 
the remnant of-a- fresh “kill,” a. fat young 
Steer, one of: father’s. We saw at a glance 
thut a desperate struggle had taken place. 

ach of us wishing that he had a gun, we 
pushed our way warily through the tangled 
brush, keeping a sharp lookout ahead and 
Scanning the trunks and limbs of likely- 
looking trees that might afford lodgment for 
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the beast. I suppose that I must have be- 


_come excited by that time, for when Obed 


suddenly clutched my arm and _ pointed 
straight in front of us I jumped. ‘“Sh!’’ he 
said in a whisper. ‘Thar it is—on the ground 
in that thicket. It’s a whoppin’ big cougar!” 

We had approached uncomfortably close 


to the big cat, which was crouched low in the | 


midst of an extremely dense growth of 
young scrub oaks. It was so much occupied 
with the dogs that it did not notice us. 

I jumped again when Obed grabbed my 
arm a second time. “Look!” he said. ‘‘Look 
at that critter’s hind foot! It’s ol’ Clubfoot!” 


Then after a moment he added, “Boy, you | 


and me are going to kill him.” 

“Shall I hustle back home after a rifle?”’ 
I said. 

“No!” ordered my companion. “He'll 
light out of here long afore you could get 
back with a gun. We're going to make sure 
of him right now; them two hundred dollars 
is as good as ourn. Now do just what I tell 
ye. Take this hunting knife, hold it tight and 
follow close behind me. Don’t be skeered 
and don’t make a sound. All ready now— 
come on!”’ 

You may be sure that I was “skeered,”’ 
but I had great confidence in Obed’s prowess 
and crawled along after him. 
As silently as Indians we 
crept up behind the cougar, 
keeping low on our hands 
and knees and taking advan- 
tage of every bit of cover. | 
My brain was in too much 
of a whirl to imagine how 
my partner hoped to cope 
barehanded with such an an- | 
imal. One thought, though, | 
became increasingly clear in 


our only weapon, and I must 
stick by him to the end.” 
My wide-staring eyes now 
noticed that Obed was al- 
most close enough to the 
great beast to touch it. The hounds were 
arrayed in a noisy semicircle outside the 
thicket and were leaping wildly at its head, | 
taking care to keep just far enough away for | 
safety. Their incessant uproar and threaten- 
ing manoeuvres held the creature’s attention. | 
Except for a vicious spat at a too-venture- | 
some hound now and then he lay still. The 
extremely thick growth of young oaks, 
which were from three to four inches in! 
diameter, pressed closely against his body | 
on both sides and were interwoven in a} 
tangled mass of tough small limbs above. 
The nervously twitching tip of the long, | 
heavy tail was extended toward us. 
Bending behind some ferns, Obed worked | 
himselfa little nearer. Theendof the cat’s tail | 
almost brushed his face. Then he grabbed it 
and threw half its length in a hitch round a | 
sapling. The startled beast plunged forward, | 
but the young giant grasping the end of the 
tail in both hands had braced his feet in tug- 
of-war fashion. Making a supreme effort, he 
held; the closeness of the small trees kept 








the cougar from doubling round and reach- . 
ing him with teeth and claws. | This veteran explorer uses 


“Quick now with that knife!” he yelled 
to me. “Hamstring him; cut them big cords 
on his hind legs!”’ 

I had just enough nerve left to slash 
through first one and then the other of the 
major tendons of the brute’s hind quarters. 
Then we both scrambled to a safe distance. | 

Though crippled, the cougar was still dan- | 
gerous. It lay writhingontheground, spitting | 
and hissing and still able to fight off the} 
now frenzied hounds. I said I supposed we 
should need a rifle to finish the animal, but | 
Obed replied: “‘Shucks, no! We started this | 
little scrimmage ’thout no shootin’ iron, and | 
we’re goin’ to finish it up ’thout one.” 

The resourceful mountaineer cut a stout 
pole of good length and sharpened one end 
with his hunting knife. When he held it | 
tantalizingly near old Clubfoot’s face the} 
cougar seized the sharp point in its jaws. A | 
sudden thrust forced it well down the cruel | 
throat; then a number of quick jabs and | 
twists backed by Obed’s brawny arms and 
we saw the fierce old outlaw quiver con- 
vulsively and gaspingly breathe his last. 

Leaving the rest of the job of fencing to be 
attended to some other day, we rushed 
home, eager to tell the news. When the 
carcass of the mountain lion was hauled out 
of the cafion it was found to measure nine 
feet eight inches from tip to tip; it was 
bigger than the largest of the species ever | 
killed up to that time in the Siskiyous. 

The reward was promptly paid, and Obed | 
insisted on dividing it ‘equally with me. “I! 
have often wondered though how .Obed ever 
kept me from taking to my heels. | 





my mind, “I have the knife, | 
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a Remington Portable 
—and so should you 


HEN an Arctic explorer starts North 
he expects to be away from civiliza- 
tion from one to several years. He must 
select all his equipment with supreme care 
—for if anything gets out of order he can- 
not call a repair man. Donald B. MacMillan 
says that the Remington Portable was 
always ready for work, and never failed him 
in his long trip to the icy North, when he was 
frozen in at Refuge Harbor, North Green- 
land, for 330 days. 
And, in addition, the Remington Portable 
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possesses every feature common to the big 
office typewriters. No wonder that it is the 
recognized leader, in sales and popularity. 

You need a Remington Portable, and every 
home needs one. Write today for our illus- 
trated, “For You, For Everybody.” Address 
Department 64. 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


374 Broadway, New York 


Branches Everywhere 


Remington Typewriter Company of Canada Limited, 68 King Street, West, Toronto 


We believe we make the best typewriter ribbon in the World—and its name is PARAGON 
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John S. Sargent 


A creator of beauty, a great draftsman, a painter 
in the truest sense of the word and, as he himself 
would like best to be known, a master workman 


FACT AND COMMENT 


POPULARITY is like youth; once it is gone 
do not expect it to return. 


If you have Much, forbear to boast of it; 
If Little, try to make the Most of it. 


PRACTICE WHAT YOU PREACH is not 
only good ethics; it is good sales psychology. 
It is always hard work for a bald-headed 
barber to sell hair restorer. 


“IT COSTS about seventy-five cents, in- 
cluding peanuts.” So ends the appeal of a 
New York charitable organization for funds 
to take poor children to the circus. Some one 
with insight and a heart wrote those last two 
words. ‘Including peanuts” may have been 
an afterthought, but it deserves to rank 
with Grant’s “officers to retain their side 
arms” at Appomattox. It will avert many a 
heartache. 


THE OLD MAN OF THE MOUNTAIN, 
who for unknown ages has looked down the 
Franconia Notch from his lofty cliff, is about 
to become a possession of the State of New 
Hampshire—a happy culmination of years 
of effort by the Society for the Preservation 
of New Hampshire Forests. So one of the 
most interesting landmarks in New England, 
and the inspiration for Hawthorne’s fine 
allegory, The Great Stone Face, will be 
preserved for all the people. 


TOO MUCH LIGHT can be as bad for the 
eyes as too little. Artificial light is now 
supplied so readily and so cheaply that it is 
a temptation to use too much of it—or at 
least to direct it with too great intensity on 


what one is reading. Did you ever try toread - 


a book or a newspaper with the bright sun- 
light falling directly on the page? If you 
have, you will understand how excessive 
light can strain and fatigue the eye. The 
golden mean in illumination as in everything 
else is the thing to strive for. 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER, of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has done something the com- 
ments on which will be interesting to watch. 
Acting on the suggestion of the local federa- 
tion of women’s clubs, it printed for a week 
all its crime news, both local and tele- 
graphic, in one place, on the second page. 
lt made no attempt to suppress any of the 
news or to magnify any. The only change 
was in keeping it all together and giving it 
a less conspicuous place than usual. The 
women believe that, if sewage cannot be 
eliminated altogether, it is best to conduct 
it into a single cesspool, where those who like 
it can look for it. 


THROUGHOUT ENGLAND bathers ha- 
bitually use “bathing machines,” one-man 
houses on wheels. Within, the occupant 
changes his clothes, the machine is hauled to 
the edge of the water, and he steps from the 
door into the ocean. As the tides recede at 
Newquay, says a writer, the men in charge 
of the handsome little Cornish ponies that 
are harnessed to the machines trot them 
nearer the water’s edge. When the tide 
begins to make, the machines are hauled 
back one at a time. At first the movement is 
conducted with dignity, but as the waves 
gather speed the haulers become excited. 
Stage by stage the machines retreat until 
finally the great breakers come crashing 
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toward the land. Then the retreat becomes a 
rout. The last. machines to be rescued are 
being battered by the waves while their 
modest inhabitants upon occasion cry for aid 
from timidly opened doors. 
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JOHN S. SARGENT 


NE of the close friends of John Sargent 
O said of him when he learned of his 
death: ‘(He was more than a great 
painter; he was a great man who chose paint- 
ing as his means of expression.’”’ That was a 
shrewd appreciation of the man. He had 
something more than a gift for drawing or a 
rare eye for color. He had a strong and keen 
intelligence, an astonishing power of reading 
character and rendering it in his pictures, a 
soul that was at once lofty and simple. 
Wherever he went men recognized at once a 
man authentically great. 

Mr. Sargent was both American and 
cosmopolitan. He came of sound New Eng- 
land stock and was always proud of that 
fact. But he was born and passed much of 
his youth in Italy, he learned to paint in 
Paris, he lived during a great part of his 
mature life in England. Few painters have 
been so much a man of the world in the good 
sense of the words. The quality shows in all 
his work, particularly in his portraits. It is 
that which has made so many critics com- 
pare his portraits with those of Van Dyck. 
It is that which gives even to the slightest of 
his sketches the note of distinction. He knew 
a very great deal besides how to paint pic- 
tures. In that he was not unlike another son 
of New England ancestry who lived much 
abroad and won world fame as an artist,— 
James A. MeNeill Whistler,—though in dis- 
position, temperament and methods of 
painting the two men were far apart. 

Mr. Sargent will be remembered chiefly as 
a portrait painter. His subjects live on the 
canvas as real people, whose traits of mind 
and character are—sometimes disconcert- 
ingly—revealed to us by the artist. His 
ow mural design in the Boston Public 

ibrary, in which he treated symbolically 
the history of religion among the races of 
men, is a stupendous work, often of great 
ingenuity and beauty, but perhaps better 
adapted to illustrate other aspects of his 
remarkable intelligence than his mastery of 
the painter’s art. Tt is something, however, 
that no visitor to Boston should miss seeing. 
It offers you much to admire and to thin 
about. 

In London the feeling about Mr. Sargent 
was expressed in a striking memorial service 
in Westminster Abbey. That means that he 
is already counted by his contemporaries as 
one of the immortals of the English-speaking 
peoples. With that judgment posterity will, 
we are confident, agree. 


Ve 
OUTDOOR GOOD MANNERS 


HE great mass of cultivated and com- 

mon-sense Americans are probably as 

free as any people in the world from the 
kind of caste loating that springs from birth 
or money. One test, however, they do apply 
to those who would share their fiend 
and have a place in their social life—the test 
of manners. 

No one needs a manual of etiquette to 
teach him what ordinary good manners are. 
We learn almost automatically, by contact 
with one another and with the world. A 
gentleman does not carry away books or an 
umbrella from a house in which he is a guest, 
or leave banana skins and orange peel on the 
sideboard. A lady does not help herself to a 
handkerchief from her hostess’s dressing 
table, or carry away pieces of bric-a-brac, 
or cut slips from the potted plants. Indoor 
manners are a matter of course to everyone 
who makes any pretense to good breeding. 

But outdoor manners are another story. 
There are campers who think nothing of 
littering nature’s hearthstone with greasy 
papers, egg shells and melon rinds and her 
sideboard with empty bottles and discarded 
luncheon boxes. They plunder her gardens 
of the arbutus, the dogwood, the holly, the 
laurel and the black alder. Worst of all, too 
many of them through carelessness with 
matches and fires destroy her very domicile 
and leave the hospitable roof that sheltered 
them a blackened and smouldering ruin. 

Three hostesses there are who entertain 
more guests than any others, and entertain 
them more gracefully, because they do it so 
simply and without display. They are the 
nation, the state and the community, all of 
which maintain parks for the health and 


recreation of their people. With them should 
be classed, too, the owners of private wood- 
lands who hold them open to the public. 
To abuse that hospitality by leaving dirty 
camping places, unextinguished fires and a 
trail of broken and despoiled wayside gar- 
dens is to forfeit the society of the well-bred 
and choose the companionship of boors. 
Against those who so choose a tide of 
public indignation is rising, and through such 
channels as the Conservation Division of 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
the National Bureau of Education, the Boy 
Scouts and the Parent Teachers’ Associa- 
tions is preparing to exert its influence to 
create a code of manners that shall respect 
outdoor no less than indoor hospitality. 
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THE “BRUSHRATS” 
‘lea coyote uplifts his mournful howl 


and the rattlesnake sounds his warning 

of death as the bobbed-haired school- 
ma’am rings the morning school bell, calling 
the little brown-skinned youngsters to learn 
the ‘‘three R’s.”” For miles the mesquite and 
cactus wastes stretch in every direction. 
Beyond these vast brush-covered lands lie 
home, loved ones and the conveniences of 
modern life. Yet this young woman is not 
afraid. She faces both hardship and danger 
that these Mexican urchins may ome 
educated and useful citizens of our country. 

“Brushrats” is the name that these young 
women have given themselves. In western 
Hidalgo County and eastern Starr, of Texas, 
alone there are some thirty of these “brush- 
rat schoolma’ams.” This region is inhab- 
ited almost solely by Mexicans who have 
crossed the border. Occasionally there is 
an American ranch with its band of cow- 
boys. Revenue officers, river guards and 
State Rangers are also to be seen, because 
this is one of the districts along the Rio 
Grande through which the smugglers at- 
tempt to bring aliens, contraband liquor and 
narcotics into the United States. 

These girls sacrifice good homes, churches, 
parties, electric lights, daily newspapers, 
good roads and countless other comforts to 
which they were accustomed in order to help 
the neglected children to get an education 
and to ong themselves for life and good 
citizenship. Officially, the duties of the 
young women end when they dismiss their 
schools; but they spend many a week-end 
teaching their pupils to play new games, in 
a clean spirit of sportsmanship, and directing 
plays, school carnivals and other entertain- 
ments. 

Day after day, week after week, they 
pursue their lonely task while the rest of the 
world knows nothing of the good they are 
doing or of the patriotic sacrificial spirit in 
which they are doing it. 

They ask for nothing but the meagre pay 
the state affords them and the good will of 
the people among whom they labor so un- 
selfishly. But we Be it will please them to 
know that people in every part of the 
country have read this little tribute to their 
work and are wishing them success and 


happiness in it. 
ye 
STATE RIGHTS AGAIN 


N the time of our grandfathers the question 
of State rights and the power of the Fed- 
"eral government was the great political 
issue. Parties divided on that question, 
famous statesmen debated it in Congress, 
deep and angry passions were aroused by it. 
Some maker of epigrams has said that the 
Civil War was fought to determine whether 
we should say “the United States is” or 
“the United States are.” Certainly that war 
was fought because Americans could not 
agree upon where the actual sovereignty of 
the nation lay. 

For a time the war seemed to have settled 
the question. The government at Washing- 
ton — from the fighting victori- 
ous over the principle of Confederacy. Our 
industrial growth, with the continually in- 
creasing necessity of controlling our power- 
ful corporations through national legisla- 
tion, permitted the Federal power to grow 
stronger and stronger. The semi-socialistic 
habit of the time to look to government for 
all sorts of protection for ourselves and re- 
straint for the other fellow encouraged the 
tendency. There has seemed to be actual 
danger that the States would in the end lose 
ag’ individuality and become as useless in 
the body politic as the vermiform appendix 
is in the human body. Many an anxious 
political philosopher has warned us during 
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the last decade that local self-government 
could not much longer survive the repeated 
amputations to which it was being subjected. 

But a reaction is promised. It has been a 
long time since we have heard so much 
about the rights and the reserved powers 
of the States as we have heard of late. That 
was what. defeated the proposed child-labor 
amendment; the Tennessee legislature, for 
example, in rejecting the amendment 
passed a set of resolutions reaffirming in set 
terms the doctrine that there were certain 
rights and duties belonging to the States, 
which the Federal government was usurping 
or being asked to usurp. Only the other day 
Senator Borah lent his powerful voice to the 
same cause. We are in danger, said he, of 
building up a bureaucracy at Washington, 
inquisitive, clumsy and expensive, and of 
surrendering all the hard-won rights of the 
individual and the local community to a 
well-meaning but mechanical and often 
oppressive central government. 

The interesting thing is the chorus of 
approval that this speech of Senator Borah’s 
called forth. The eminent Senator had what 
the English call a “good press,” which is 
something he does not always have when he 
discusses our foreign affairs. Almost no 
newspaper or commentator criticized his 
views unfavorably. Evidently he said what 
many people were thinking. 

Before the Civil War State rights was a 
Democratic doctrine. Since the war Demo- 
crats have been almost as conspicuous as 
Republicans in urging the Federal govern- 
ment to undertake new duties and assume 
new powers. We believe that in the move- 
ment to reassert the authority of the States 
in matters that are not unquestionably 
national in character men of both parties— 
or of all parties—will be found. There is not 
much danger that the movement will ever 
be dangerous to our unity as a nation, as the 
doctrine formerly was. It will, if wisely 
guided, help to restore that interest in polit- 
ical thought, that devotion to liberty and 
that insistence on the exercise of self-govern- 
ment which have seemed to languish of late. 
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THE EDUCATION OF THE 
CAVE BOY 


IAN it be that the boy of today lacks 
educational advantages that his cave- 
dwelling prototype had? Mr. Henry 

Fairfield Osborn, the eminent paleontolo- 
gist and president of the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, thinks so, 
and says so in his annual report. Among 
them he mentions the closer contact with 
nature and the compelling struggle for 
existence. 

If depth and variety of experience count 
in education, as they Bes So y do, Mr. Os- 
born is right. There was a certain directness 
and personal quality in the education of 
Woozy, the cave boy, that Willie, the modern 
boy, no longer has. For him there was no 
fixed recitation hour or study period in bot- 
any, but he early convinced himself by lab- 
oratory methods that a little hellebore is a 
violent purge, and that enough is as good as 
more. In the same way he learned that there 
is a difference between the potato and its © 
near relative, the nightshade; and from the 
day when he tried to eat a.wild ey raw 
he became a firm advocate of cooked foods. 
He never found it necessary to review his 
botany lessons. 

In mineralogy his father was his teacher. 
He showed him that flint makes a better 
knife than quartz, and that for objects that 
must be drilled steatite is the thing. An early 
lesson in physics was learning how to twirl 
one stick upon another until the friction 
produced a blaze, and he ate many a cold 
meal before he mastered it. He never heard 
of dendrology, but the class in forestry was 
in session from the time when he crawled 
from his pile of skins in the morning till he 
crept back to them at night, and in it he 
learned to make baskets of brown ash and 
bows of Osage orange and arrows of dog- 
wood shoots and vessels of birch bark and 
thread of spruce roots. 

In athletics his training was different from 
the courses in favor today, but it was not less 
rigorous. There were no_interscholastic 
meets, but what took place on the occasion 
when the dingo pack got after,shim was 2 
combination of the mile run, the high hur- 
dles, the broad jump and the pole vault. 
Woozy won, but the decision was close. 

Graduation exercises too were different, 
and getting a diploma was less ceremonious, 
though just as highly thought of. No invi- 
tations were issued, nor was the event fixed 
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in advance; but on the morning of that glad 
day when Woozy took his proud parents by 
the hand and led them to the swamp where 
he had downed the woolly mammoth then 
and there he received his A.M., Annihilator 
of Mammoths, and the hide was his diploma 
—a record on parchment, as diplomas still 
are. The class supper took place in the cave 
that night. 

On the whole it was a simple, inexpensive 
and efficient system, purely local, with no 
autocratic central authority, and to the en- 
terprising it offered every inducement to go 
to the top. They had to, or the brontosaurus 
got them. No doubt it had some advan- 
tages over present-day methods, but there is 
little chance that we shall ever go back to it; 
it would throw too many people out of a job. 
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THE 
DEPARTMENT 
PAGES 


HERE is a great variety of 

interesting and carefully pre- 
pared material in the Department 
Pages that are to appear next week. 
Collecting Insects, Novel Plans for 
Class Day, Part Eight of the series 
The Young Housewife, and an 
excellent article The Meaning of 
Radio Call Letters are conspicuous 
in the list of contents, 




















THIS BUSY WORLD 


OLITICS in the Balkans is always a 
restless and angry pursuit. Often it turns 
to bloodshed; the greatest wars of the last 
fifty years are crops the seeds of which were 
planted in the Balkans. Just at present Bul- 
garia is the centre of disturbance. The King, 
young Boris, has been shot at, several con- 
spicuous officers and politicians have been 
killed, a bomb has been exploded in the 
cathedral at Sofia during the funeral of one 
of those men and a hundred and fifty people 
killed. The Bulgarians believe that these 
murders and attempted murders were all 
inspired from Moscow; they were certainly 
planned and carried out by Communists, 
who are warmly in sympathy with the soviet 
government. But violence is of the essence 
of Balkan politics. The present government 
seized power by a revolt against the “‘peas- 
ant” ministry that preceded it, a revolt that 
ended in the shooting of the premier Stam- 
bulisky. Ever since there has been a great 
deal of natural hostility between the ousted 
peasant party and the Conservatives. A lot 
of political tinder has been lying about, 
awaiting a match; it is exactly the kind of 
situation that would commend itself to the 
Bolshevik leaders as an opportunity for 
stirring up revolutionary disorders, and it is 
probable that the Bulgarians are right in 
thinking that the money and a good part of 
the brains behind the murderous conspiracy 
came from Russia. Meanwhile the whole 
country is under martial law, and hundreds 
of suspected revolutionaries have been ar- 
rested and shot. 


o 


T seems to be a favorable season for revolu- 
tionary schemes. One bloomed in Lisbon 
only a few days after the outbreak in Sofia. 
There was less reason to connect that with 
the Communist Internationale—perhaps 
there is no reason at all. Portugal, quite at 
the other end of Europe, is internally almost 
as restless as the Balkans. And revolutions 
are as normal as earthquakes in Japan. This 
atest one did not get very far: it was sup- 
pressed without much shedding of blood; 
but it disturbed the political seismograph 
or a day or two. 
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UT of the dust of Ur, in Chaldea, a city 
that was old when Babylon was young, 
the archeologists have dug a great stele, or 
monument, sculptured from sandstone, to 
celebrate the glories of King Ur-Engur, who 
lived four thousand two hundred years ago. 
The stele recounts the story of the building 
of the Ziggurat, or Tower, of Ur, which is the 
same type of structure as the Tower of Babel 
of which the book of Genesis tells us. It is a 
work of considerable artistic merit and of 
still greater historical value. 
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PAUL PAINLEVE, the new premier 
of France, has been for some time presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Deputies. He and 
M. Herriot have only exchanged places, for 
Herriot has been elected to succeed him in 
the Chamber. Painlevé is a radical in politics 
and was a leading candidate for president of 
the republic when M. Doumergue was 
chosen. He is a man of learning too, an emi- 
nent mathematician, and a former college 
professor. 
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HE boy who pays his own way through 

college by outside work has always been 
a familiar figure in American life and fiction. 
To that end, college students have exploited 
almost every field of activity; they have 
taught school, played baseball, chopped 
wood, tended store, stoked furnaces, both in 
cellars and engine rooms, waited on hotel 
tables, helped with surveying and road build- 
ing and done a hundred other more or less 
useful and remunerative things. At Ann 
Arbor they have found a new way of earning 
money. Nearly a hundred and fifty students 
in the University of Michigan are selling 
their blood for transfusion into hospital pa- 
tients who need that sort of treatment. A 
boy gets $15 for three hundred cubic centi- 
meters of blood, which is somewhat more 
than half a pint. The practice is not danger- 
ous if not too frequently repeated, for a 
healthy boy who eats plenty of food can 


quickly make up a loss of blood no greater | 


than that. 
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_ Supreme Court has made some im- 
portant decisions of late. One found that 
the law establishing the Industrial Court of 
Kansas violated the fourteenth amendment 
to the Constitution, in so far as it assumed 
to compel employers and employees to 
arbitrate their disputes, even when the 
industry they were engaged in was not one 
absolutely essential to the life of the com- 
munity. Another decision upheld the right 
of certain San Francisco employers to have 
an agreement among themselves to use only 
materials produced in ‘“‘open’’ shops. Such 
an agreement might not be approved if it 
included business men from another state, 
but within the limits of a single state the 
court finds it perfectly legal. The decisions 
may be said to be partly agreeable and partly 
disagreeable to union labor. Labor has never 
relished the compulsory features of the 
Kansas Industrial Court law,—neither have 


the employers, for that matter,—but it does |- 


not like ‘‘open’’ shop agreements any better. 
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ERR FOKKER, the famous Dutch 
aviator, has built a new monoplane 
that is very much safer than any other 
machine now in use. By a rearrangement of 
balance and perhaps by other expedients of 
construction that he has not explained he has 
produced a plane that has very slight tend- 
ency to dive nose foremost when the power 
is suddenly shut off, accidentally or other- 
wise. The other day at Croydon, England, 
he showed how he could stall his engine 
a thousand feet in the air, and then with 
arms folded descend, his monoplane on 
almost an even keel, to a point where a safe 
landing could be made. A new British 
airplane has been designed to accomplish 
the same result by means of slotted wings 
that divert the air currents when the plane 
ceases to move forward, so that it remains 
virtually on an even keel. 
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T is proposed in Mexico to forbid any 
person to own more than five houses. The 
idea is to do away as fast as possible with 
landlords and create a class of citizens each 
of whom owns his own house. The purpose is 
an excellent one, but this measure, like 
much socialistic legislation, undertakes to 
do, through mere enactment, what nothing 
but the thrift and intelligence of the popula- 
tion can bring about. However, the bill is 
not yet a law. 














Nothing Like Tt] 
A few lines with pencil or pen logs stations 
on the new 


Van’s Radiochart 


and you know exactly where to ‘“‘tune”’ them 
in. Always in sight, flat on table in front of 
set. Gives you complete record of stations 
received. Attractive, 2 colors, cloth hinges. 
4 x 27 inches unfolded. Just what everyone 
needs. 25¢ sample and quan- 
tity prices. 


PERRY & ELLIOTT CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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Big Band Catalog 
Sent FR EE 
a lnstra ment or, pd plete 
equipment. Used by Army 
Navy. Send for big cai 3 
\Y liberally illustrated, fully de- 
scriptive. Mention what instru- 
nant ba en you. teks . 
music dealers everywhere. 


=~ 4 LYON & HEALY 
= 60-86 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


SEND NO MONEY: 322° CHICKS 


Just mail your order, we ship C. O. D. and guarantee pre- 
paid 100% live delivery of sturdy, purebred chicks from 
healthy, bred-to-lay flocks, Wh. Br. Buff Leghorns, 9c; 
Bd. Rock ; . Rocks, S. C. Reds, 10c; Buff Rocks, Buff 
Orps., Wh. Wyand., Blk. Minorcas, 12c; Mixed Chicks, 
8c. Lots of less than 100 chicks, ic more. Silver Lake 
Hatchery, Box YC, Silver Lake, Ind. 











‘ \ 
T need an agent to sell my Candy, Chewing Gum 
and Mints. jst | will buy from you. Ex- 


perience eee ft P es free. Write today. 
Milton Gordon, 744 J pl St., Cinci ti a 





























That Musical Pal of Mine 


Happiness, friendship, inspiration, popu- 
larity—all these and more are the result 
of music. No wonder millions of happy 
people affectionately refer to the Hohner 
Harmonicaas“That Musical Pal of Mine’. 


Anyone can quicklylearn to play a Hohner 
with the aid of the Free Instruction Book. 
You don’t have to tune it; it is always 
tuned. You can’t make a mistake as to tone 
for the tone is fixed. You merely breathe 
into it the song that is craving expression 
and out come the cheering strains of an 
opera, symphony or popular melody. : 

Get a Hohner today and ask for the Free 
Instruction Book, illustrated with charts, 
pictures and favorite musical selections. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 153, New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas — 50c up. 
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Sturdy 
Dependable 


A serviceable wrist watch 

that stands the bumps of outdoor use 
‘better than higher priced, delicate 
watches. Tells time in the dark. 
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SCHOOL AND CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


The School Directory Department of The Youth’s Com- 
panion will gladly send catalogues or other information 
to parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 


























GIRLS’ SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP ARBUTUS Mayfield, Michigan 
CAMP LAUDERDALE Cambridge, New York 
CAMP ROBINSWOOD Gil New H hire 





BOYS’ SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP NISIMAHA Greenwood Lake, New York 
CAMP WILD-CROFT North Windham, Maine 
CAMP KEEBEC South Deerfield, Mass. 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 





ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL Manlius, New York 





CHO-SECO INK PELLETS 
make better ink for less money. Fountain pen favorite. 
Never corrodes, gums, nor molds. 

Ask any dealer or send 6c for sample 
Cho-seco Ink Co. Albany, New York 





THE HAYES METHOD FOR ASTHMA 
AND HAY-FEVER 


The Recognized Standard of Successful Treatment 


For particulars of the Hayes Method which is administered 
in your own home without interrupting your daily work 
or duties, address P. HAROLD HA D, B lo, N.Y., 
asking for Bulletin Y-251. Special attention to children. 


NoJoke to7 —DONT 
on = life handles — 

or Institute. America’s oldest and largest 

School—10,000 graduates. Catalog on request. 


Stimson ave. The LEWIS INSTITUTE Pitca:” 


MICH, 
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Scorn 
By Pringle Barret 


A baby lives across the street, 
As chubby as can be; 

But he’s not good for anything, 
So far as I can see. 


He doesn’t know his 
abe’s, 
He cannot even sing, 





Or how he ought to treat it. 
Why, right before my very eyes 
He tried his best to eat it! 


And when he found it wasn’t 
good 
He cried to beat the band; 
~ Why folks go on about 
him so 
I cannot understand. 


They say that babies 





He doesn’t know arith- are alike, 
metic, {\ $4. All pink and white and 

He can’t do anything. (ones oy fat, 

The other day I let Cag ““’ But seven years ago I 
him have : knew 

My brand-new rubber A great deal more than 
ball 5 that. 

To play with, but he did not yy, may be fun to have around 
seem 


To understand at all. 


He did not know what balls 
are for 


To play with after tea; 

But he’s not good for any- 
thing, 

So far as I can see. 


POCKETS 
By Edna P. Brett 


AISIE capered joyfully about 
the room in her beautiful new 
coat that Uncle Phil had just 
bought her. It was bright scar- 
let trimmed with shiny brass 

buttons, and it had pockets—four of them! 
Maisie was delighted; she had never had 
more than two pockets in any single garment 
before. Uncle Phil said that it wasn’t just a 
dress-up coat either: it was for every day. So 
of course Maisie wanted to wear it at once; 
and Uncle Phil said that he would take her 
for a walk. 

Maisie hummed a merry little tune as she 
went skippity-hop up the street beside 
Uncle Phil. One hand nestled in his big 
palm, the other was tucked cosily into one 
of the precious red pockets. 

“What do you say to going to Baily’s 
Woods?” said Uncle Phil and smiled down 
on the happy little girl. “We might find 
enough hickory nuts to fill those four pockets 
if the boys haven’t already taken them to 
fill their pockets.” 

“Goody!” cried Maisie. And she squeezed 
Uncle Phil’s fingers till he cried “Ouch!” 

It was so splendid to have an Uncle Phil 
and a lovely new scarlet coat with four 
pockets and to be going nutting on such a 
glorious October day! How beautifully Jack 
Frost had painted the maples—some bright 
red like her coat, some yellow like the shiny 
brass buttons! 

When they reached the grove Maisie and 
Uncle Phil at once began to poke round for 
nuts. Maisie’s sharp eyes were the first to spy 
a creamy white shagbark among the fallen 
leaves beside its cast-off, heavy dark jacket. 

By and by, with Uncle Phil’s help, all of 
Maisie’s four pockets were filled. There was 
also a little pile on her spread-out handker- 
chief under the tree. 

“T guess we’ve about cleaned them up,” 
said Uncle Phil. But something else had 
caught Maisie’s eye—something bright 
orange across the way. 

“Oh, bittersweet berries!’ she cried. “I 
must get a big bouquet for mother.” 

And off she bounded while Uncle Phil took 
a newspaper from his pocket and settled 
himself in the sunshine to read. 

Maisie joyfully gathered the gay clusters 


that trailed over the old stone wall. How 
lovely everything was! And how stilly-still 
except for the “caw, caw” of crows in the 
distance! 

But presently came a sound close by. Tap- 
tap it went. And there, walking right up a 
tree trunk, was a little fellow whom Maisie 
well knew. He was dressed in black and 


white, with a small, scarlet patch that 


“ohe Little 


Green “Wee 


By Miriam Clark Lotter 


ho, oh, who is the little green 
wee? 

He lives alone in the old peach 
tree, 

With a froggy green face 

And grassy green hair 

And leafy green wings 

To fly in the air; 

The cute, queer clothes of the little 
green wee 

Ave lettuce-colored, and so is he. 


Cperhaps you've met him flutter- 
ing by 

On a sweet June day when the sun 
is high. 

Like a windy-blown leaf 

In his fairyland clothes 

He dances and sings 

Right over your nose; 

He knows full well that you never 
will see— 

For you don't believe in the little 
green wee! 


rsa —_—_? 


looked like a tiny cap set on the back of 


his head. 

“Hello, Mr. Woodpecker,” she called. 
“Don’t you wish that you had a nice red 
coat too—to match your cap—and with 
pockets in it like mine?” 

She laughed aloud to think of a bird’s 
having pockets. ; 

Maisie plucked bittersweet until her hands 
could hold no more. Then she tripped 
eagerly back to Uncle Phil and gave him her 
bright bouquet to admire and hold for her 
while she went to pick up her little pile 
of nuts. 

But something had happened while Maisie 
was gone! Of all that little pile of nuts only 
two were left on her spread-out handker- 
chief under the tree! Since Uncle Phil had 
been dozing over his paper, he couldn’t tell 
a thing about it. Who could have taken 
them? Not boys, for they would have taken 


“ohe Little Sea-Horse 


By Winifred L. Bryning 


CORE Little Sea-Horse came up for 

air, 

And what should he see but a frolick- 
ing pair 

That paddled so gayly beside the sea. 

“Why, How-do-you-do, come ride 
with me!”’ 

Cried the Little Sea-Horse. ‘‘Down 
under the sea 

Are the prettiest caves that you can 
find.”’ 

‘I’m sure that you are very kind, 

But I'd rather not, if you don’t 

mind,” 
Said the little maid, and her brother, 


too, 


Just shook his head and sobbed, 
‘**Boo-hoo,”’ 

For he was afraid of the Little Sea- 
Horse. 

“Oh, well,’’ said the strange little 
fish, ‘of course, 

If you can’t swim, you'd better stay 

On the sandy beach. And yet—the bay 

Is a lovely place to leap and play. 

I’m sorry that you won't come. Good- 
day!”’ 


DOROTHY LAKE 
GREGORY 





them all and waked Uncle Phil besides. 

Suddenly Uncle Phil gave a low chuckle. 
“There’s your scalawag,” he whispered, 
Pg back now for the rest of them! 


And he drew Maisie quickly to one side 
behind another tree. 

Then Maisie saw, too! 

A little chap in a reddish-brown, buff- 
striped suit was speeding along straight 
toward Maisie’s spread-out handkerchief 
and the two lone shagbarks. Mr. Chipmunk 
—for that’s who it was—stopped short for 
a moment to listen. Sitting up on his hind 
paws, he turned his head nervously from 
side to side and looked suspiciously round. 
Soon he decided that it was safe to start on 
again, and with a final leap, he landed, pat, 
on the handkerchief. 

Maisie saw him doing something with his 
wee paw “hands,” but she couldn’t tell 
exact, y what it was because he was standing 
with his back ny toward her. In a 
moment, however, he had faced round and 
was scampering off again. And not a nut to 
be seen anywhere! 

“Why-ee!” gasped Maisie. “What has he 
done with them? He couldn’t have eaten 
them so quick.” 

“No,” laughed Uncle Phil, “Mr. Chip- 
munk just put them in his pockets.” 

“His pockets?” repeated Maisie. “Now, 
Uncle Phil, that sounds like a fairy story. 
The idea of a chipmunk’s having pockets in 
his coat the same as mine!” 

“But Mr. Chipmunk’s pockets aren’t in 
his coat,’ said Uncle Phil. “They are in his 
cheeks. Didn’t you notice how fat they 
looked when he turned round?” ; 

“Why, yes. Oh, how funny?” giggled 
Maisie. “Pockets inside his face!” 

In a twinkling little Mr. Chipmunk had 
darted quite out of sight. 

“Q dear,” sighed Maisie, “I shouldn’t 
mind his running off with my nuts if I could 
see where he’s taken them.” 

“That’s the very thing he doesn’t want 
you to see,” said Uncle Phil, smiling. ‘“‘But 
you may be sure that he’s storing them 
snugly away somewhere, deep down in his 
underground den; and maybe he'll be having 
them for his Thanksgiving dinner, who 
knows, at the same time you are cracking 
your nuts!” 

“Oh, I hope so,” said Maisie with a laugh. 
“And we'll “ sure to tell the company all 
about his queer pockets.” 





Tuere are still a few copies of the 
Tree Song for children obtain- 
able at The Companion office. 
Upon receipt of five cents in 
stamps the Editor of The Chil- 
dren's Page will be glad to send 


you a copy. 
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You can build yourself a strong and sturdy body— 
Just as an engineer builds a bridge 


Wits remarkable achievement a great bridge is! 
There it stands, a silent witness to the fore- 
thought and care of its designer. Day-in and day-out 
it bears its burdens . . . unbending, sturdy, safe. What 
is the secret of its strength? 


Materials! Granite and steel, tested and re-tested 
to guard against the smallest defect. Engineers take no 
chances on any possible structural weaknesses. They 
know a bridge will be only as strong as the materials 
that go into it. A fine thought, a true thought; a 
thought we can all apply to ourselves in everyday life. 


Your body can be only as strong as the materials 
that build it. When the opposing team has the ball 
on your two-yard line, and four downs to push it over, 
what's going to stop them? Courage? Yes—but more 
than that. Hard, powerful muscles, iron sinews, and 
a physical reserve that has survived the test of a grind- 
ing, grueling game. And whether or not you'll be able 
to throw back the assault depends on the materials you 
have used to build your body. Those materials are the 
foods you eat. Mark this! Youcan build up your strength 
and vitality by selecting the food that contains the 
elements of strength and vitality. Think it over! 


Grape-Nuts supplies dextrins, maltose, and other 
carbohydrates, productive of heat and energy. It pro- 
Vides iron toenrich the blood; phosphorus to strengthen 
the bones and teeth; proteins for muscle and body- 
building; and the essential vitamin B, a builder of 
appetite, Eaten with milk or cream, Grape-Nuts gives 
you elements you need—materials to help you build 


a body strong and enduring; a body able and ready to 
withstand the wear and tear of the most strenuous 
and exhausting game. And remember, Grape-Nuts 
gives you these elements in a most delicious form, with 
a rich, natural, nut-like flavor. 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking process 
which makes it digestible with the least effort. And 
Grape-Nuts is a crisp food, a food which thoroughly 
exercises the teeth and gums. Coaches and physical 
trainers stress the importance of good teeth for athletes. 
And the crispness of Grape-Nuts promotes good teeth, 
tending to prevent cavities and toothaches. Just try 
it tomorrow morning! 








Grap:-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties (Double-thick Corn Flakes), 
and Post’s Bran Flakes. 


Post 
Health 
Products 


eat 








America’s foremost physical trainer 
wrote this book 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you four 
individual packages of Grape-Nuts free—enough for 
four breakfasts. We ‘will also send you “A Book of 
Better Breakfasts,” containing menus for a series of 
delightful health breakfasts—and written by a former 
physical director of Cornell Medical College who is 
known as America’s foremost conditioner of men and 
women. Follow these menus and form the habit of 


healthful breakfasts. 


If you want to be strong, vigorous and healthy, 
build your body with the same care and forethought the 
engineer uses in constructing the mighty bridge. And 
here is material to do it with. Send in the coupon, now! 

© 1925, P. C. Co. 


Y.C. 5-14-25G.N. 
FREE—MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 











Postum Cereat Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Please send me, free, four trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with 


A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of 
Cornell Medical College. 


Name 





Street 





City State. 








In Canada, address Canaptan Postum Cereat Co., Ltd. 
45 Front St., East, Toronto, Ontario 
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“MAY COMES, 
DAY COMES, 
ONE WHO WAS AWAY 
COMES” 


—BLISS CARMAN 


By Helen Coale Crew 





Long the year and long the ycar, but winter now 
has passed again 

With his snows and with his storms, with his frost 
and cold. 

The melting of his icy heart was slow, but now at 
last again 

Spring has come, and oh, she is as lovely as of old! 


May comes, and earth is glad again. Early comes 
the morning, / ‘ 
Slipping up above the hills with laughter in her 


‘ace. 
All the yellow dandelions are gems for her adorn- 


ing; 
Windflowers and buttercups are jewels for her 
grace. 


Day comes and scatters golden light; larks break 
a-singing; 

Earth is green with grass blades; heaven is blue 
with wings; 

Every child is dancing about the merry Maypole 

With feet that twinkle in the grass and a heart 


that sings. 

One was away that comes! The springtime! The 
springtime! 

Send a little prayer aloft just to say we're glad. 

When the misty veils of spring are on the lilac 
bushes 

And crocuses are bubbling up, could any heart be 
sad? 


Think you that spring has come again to our 
meadows only? 

Nay, to all the world she comes, clothed in pure 
delight. 

Dew she wears at rosy dawn, and golden bees o’ 
mornings, 

Butterflies at noontime, and stars she wears at 
night. 


She comes to Asia, Africa; to Europe and Amer- 


ica; 
Not one she misses, to all her gifts she brings. 
The world is girdled with the feet of children in 
the springtime 
Dancing in the meadows to the song the lark sings. 


Children in the springtime 

Dancing, dancing; 

Happy is their laughter, merry is their play. 
Round the pole, in and out, 

Twisting, turning round about, 

Listen to their joyous shout— 

One who was away comes! 

Darling month o’ May! 


o 9 
SWING YOUR HAMMER 


a: HAT, starting to build a house, and 
winter only a week off!’ Thus the 
passer-by hailed the young con- 

tractor who was laying the sills for a new 

building. 

The workman grinned. ‘‘I sold my house a 
little while ago; too good an offer to refuse. 
Hustled right over here, bought this lot, had the 
cellar dug and walled—and now we're all set to 
get this shack up, inclosed and roofed before 
bad weather hits us. Get as far as that, chimney 
up and heater in—and we can finish it, no mat- 
ter what’s doing outside. I’m praying for good 
weather, but I’m swinging my hammer as fast 
as I can at the same time.” 

“Good luck! I won’t stand around and hinder 
you,” said the other, laughing. 

Faith and Work are good partners. They 
don’t wait for each other to do the thing that 
needs doing; they tackle it together. Faith be- 
lieves that God will help on any good job, 
whether it be building a house or saving a soul. 
It calls upon him confidently for coéperation. 
And while Faith is doing that, Work swings a 
lusty hammer. 

So then it doesn’t matter whether you say, 
“Pray, but swing your hammer,” with the 
Spanish, or, ‘‘God helps them that help them- 
selves,’’ with Ben Franklin, or ‘‘Faith without 
works is dead,’’ with the Bible. Get the idea and 
use it. Look to God for help, but put all that 
you can into your own effort. 
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THE WAGER 


NNICE, coming down the steps with a 
letter for the mail box, stood for a mo- 
ment looking at the picture under the 

cherry tree. It consisted of a tanned and rosy 
small boy and an ecstatic puppy dashing at 
bare knees and stubby sandals. The elderly 
lady stemming currants on the steps did not 
seem to mind the noise at all. 

Annice’s blue eyes misted. ‘‘O Aunt Hannah, 
how can I ever thank you for all you’ve done 
for Jimsie! When I think of the way he looked 
three weeks ago—”’ 
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“Stuff and nonsense!’”” Aunt Hannah re- 
torted. ‘‘I didn’t invent the air—or Clover’s 
cream.” 

“All the same,’’ Annice began, and then at 
her aunt’s gesture broke off hastily. ‘‘I won't; 
I promise. Only I wish you could know what it 
means. If it wasn’t for Jim’s forgetting to lock 
windows and things, I shouldn’t have a care in 
the world!” 

Aunt Hannah’s busy fingers stopped sud- 
denly, and from behind her steel-bowed spec- 
tacles she glanced keenly at her niece. “Jim 
still say he can’t get off?” she asked. 

Annice’s eyes clouded. ‘‘I tried so hard to 
make him see that he needed the change as 
much as I did after the three weeks’ fight for 
Jimsie. But he says it’s vacation enough to 
have saved him. And the bills were so big—” 

Aunt Hannah nodded. ‘“‘How much vacation 
are you giving him?” she asked. 

“Am I?” Annice was bewildered. “‘Why, 
Aunt Hannah, didn’t I just say—” 

Aunt Hannah set down her pan of currants. 
“Yes, you, Annice. According to your own say- 
so, Jim worked all day and watched most of 
the night through those two weeks and did all 
sorts of things about the house too, didn’t he? 
I thought so. And the only vacation he can get 
is home after work. Now, Annice, I’ll bet you 
five dollars that every letter you’ve written 
him since you left home has been spilling over 
with directions not to forget to put out the cat 
and empty the refrigerator water and lock the 
pantry window and use the tea towels out of 
the left-hand drawer and a hundred other little 
nagging things. Real restful for a tired man! 
I'll do more,”’ she added, noticing her niece’s 
rising color. “I'll pay a dollar for every direc- 
tion in that letter, if you’ve got the nerve to 
count ’em.”’ 

Annice promptly ran a finger under the flap 
of the envelope. Her color deepened as she 
counted.. Then she held out her hand. “T’ll 
thank you for eleven dollars, Aunt Hannah!” 
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A JESTER WHO WAS TOO FUNNY 

OSEPH SADLER was one of the most pic- 

turesque rogues of the seventeenth century 
—a time when competition in the rogue 
business was keen. He was neither coura- 
geous nor daring,—far from it in fact,—and 
yet there was a style about him that made him 
an individual. For example, he once stole the 
beaver hat of a gentleman who was praying in 
the Temple Church and in extenuation pleaded 
that we are enjoined “‘to watch as well as pray.” 

Sadler’s crowning achievement, says a writer 
in Discovery, was his theft of the purse and 
mace of the Lord High Chancellor of England. 
How he discovered in what strong room the 
were secured is not known, but he not only too 
the baubles from their lurking place but 
marched with them publicly displayed through 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. A confederate bore the 
purse before him, another the mace, and Sadler 
brought up the rear, hat cocked and arms 
= with an insolent and strutting gran- 

eur. 

The little daughter of Sadler’s landlady dis- 
covered the theft. While she was playing in his 
apartment during the great housebreaker’s 
absence she found a pearl and a piece of tinsel 
upon the carpet. Anxious to know whether there 
were more of the pretty playthings concealed 
about the room, she succeeded in opening the 
cupboard door. 

**Mother! Mother! Come up here!” cried the 
child excitedly. “‘The gentleman has His 
Majesty’s crown!” 

What she beheld, in point of fact, was the 
coronet of the mace detached from its stock. 
The landlady warned the watch, and an am- 
bush was laid. 

Loud was the laughter when the facts became 
known and Sadler confessed to having figured 
as the Lord High Chancellor in that extraor- 
dinary harlequinade in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Loud was the laughter, but poor Sadler was 
condemned to death in sober earnest. It is hard 
for a jester to be taken quite so seriously. 
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TAMING WILD RUFFED GROUSE 


Y friend Roy C. Wilhelm of Wall Street, 
says Dr. William T. Hornaday, has told 
me the story of some amazing ruffed 

grouse that he has seen and photographed. 
Already many people interested in wild birds 
and beasts know that any protected animal can 
be tamed by kind treatment and a regular sup- 
ply of food, but it is necessary to play fair and 
refrain from tricks of all kinds. 

In Yellowstone Park the tame wild black and 
grizzly bears of the garbage dumps are one of 
the chief wonders. Jack Miner’s thousands of 
tame wild geese at his wonderful wild-bird 
ranch at Kingsville, Ontario, are now famous 
throughout North America and England. The 
glorious bands of tame wild mountain sheep on 
the highway north of Banff, Alberta, are one 
of the greatest assets of that province. 

he ruffed grouse of the eastern United 
States and Canada is wise, brave ard capable. 
When the chicks are young the mothe. is some- 
times indiscreet enough to lead them through 
the short grass along highways where insects 
and automobiles are plentiful, but she does not 
linger with them long in the danger zone. Dur- 
ing the deadly hunting season the ruffed grouse 
is difficult to bag. As you walk along a woods 
road in the hilly Catskills or the fragrant 
Adirondacks, gun in hand, you watch for him, 


and you expect him until—‘‘Burr!” he goes off 
with a startling explosion just where you were 
not looking. Instead of flying along the road he 
hurtles like a feathered cannon ball bang into 
the thick of the forest, where it seems he must 
surely break his neck against tree trunk or 
branch. You catch a glimpse of brown feathers, 
and he is gone. New York sportsmen meekly 
accept a bag limit of three grouse a day, and it 
takes hard hustling to get them. : 

Mr. Wilhelm’s story is of a woodsman— Wil- 
liam King of Burt Lake—and a lot of ruffed 
grouse that live as neighbors and friends in the 
Michigan timber. Mr. King loves birds, and one 
fine day he resolved to make close friends of his 
ruffed-grouse neighbors; but it was four years 
before he could induce some of them to eat corn 
out of his hand. The photograph that Mr. Wil- 
helm made shows him kneeling in the snow on 
the roadway in front of his forest home, sur- 
rounded by thirteen ruffed grouse, two of which 
were taking food from his hand when the camera 
snapped. The woodsman knows his bird neigh- 
bors by generations, and a couple of dozen of 
them he has named. The birds trust their pro- 
tector without limit, but they are properly 
wary of strangers. 

But for his savage and at times devilish na- 
ture man might make close friends of all the 
wild creatures except the dangerous animals; 
but how few there are who think of game birds 
and beasts otherwise than as so many things to 
kill and carry home! Will civilized man ever 
learn that the most interesting birds and beasts 
are those that are alive and well and living their 
lives? 
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MR. PEASLEE RECALLS A 
WHEAT HARVEST 


“‘ ALBERT BANGS has found out somethin’ 
about that young man he had workin’ 
for him last summer,’”’ Deacon Hyne 

remarked to Caleb Peaslee, ‘‘and it 

goes some way to’rds showin’ what 
he done with a complete suit of over- 
alls and jumper that Bangs got for 
him; they went away one night—so 
the feller said—and they couldn’t find 

’em high nor low. Bangs made up his mind a 

tramp took ’em, but now he cal’lates the hired 

man was responsible for their disappearin’.”” 

“What makes him cal’late that?’ Caleb 
Peaslee asked. 

‘‘He was rakin’ the weeds out of that waterin’ 
hole down in his pasture,” the deacon replied, 
“and what should he fetch up but a pair of over- 
alls and a jumper tied round a rock as big as 
your head.” 

“What'd he want to git rid of 'em for?’’ Mr. 
Peaslee demanded. 

“He didn’t like to wear ’em,”’ the deacon 
replied simply. ‘‘He said it made him feel ’sif he 
was in uniform again, and he didn’t like the 
feelin’. But Albert was sot on it, so he wore ’em 
a spell—till they went away, ’s you might 
sa ” 





: “He might have known they’d turn up some- 
time,’’ Caleb remarked; ‘‘the water ain’t more’n 


.two foot deep in that pond, and it goes dry 


sometimes.” 

“I s’pose,”’ the deacon speculated, ‘‘that he 
figgered if ever they turned up he’d be away 
and not carin’ what Bangs thought about it.” 

“Like ’nough,’’ Caleb agreed, ‘but that ain’t 
always a safe way to figger, I guess; I learnt one 
time that it wa’n’t anyway. This time I’m 
thinkin’ of was when they used to grow more 
wheat in this section than they do nowadays. 
In my young days we used to grow all the wheat 
we needed and have it ground near by. 

‘Raisin’ wheat that way, an acre at a time 
mebbe, seed wheat used to be s’lected careful— 
the biggest and fullest heads, you know, to git 
a big yield. Well, one year my father’d saved 
mebbe two bushels of extra good seed wheat, 
and he’d made ready a piece of ground for a 
seed bed. It. laid over on the fur aidge of the 
farm, and to git there we had to either cross a 
slough hole or else go round the end, and that 
made it a quarter of a mile further. So, bein’ a 
boy, I used to take the short cut over a log that 
we'd laid across to serve as a bridge sort of. 

“Well, this day father’d made up his mind 
that wheat ought to be in the ground, but he’d 
cut his foot and couldn’t travel; so he started 
me off with it, knowin’ I could sow it as well as 
he could if I give my mind to it. 

“‘Boy-like, I had things ’nough I wanted to 
do that day, but sowin’ wheat wa’n’t one of 
‘em; so I made up my mind I’d make what 
haste I could, and when I got done mebbe I’d 
slip down to the brook and see if I could find a 
trout or two. And to make the’more haste I 
made up my mind to go by the log bridge. 

“T had the wheat in a two-bushel bag with 
the neck gathered up in my hand; I was it too 
much of a hurry to tie it. The log was extra 
slippery that day, but I kep’ on till I was most 
midway of it—and then my foot slipped. 

“When a boy shoots off’n a log sideways, 
same’s I did, savin’ what he’s got in his arms is 
the last thing he thinks of. So I let go all holts 
on the bag; and when I come to gather it up 
again I’d lost near’s I could cal’late in the 
neighborhood of half a bushel of it—and there’d 
been scant ‘nough of it for the ground in the 
fust place. 

“However, I scooped up what I could git of 
the wheat and by widenin’ my sowin’ and 
scatterin’ it thinner I made out to cover the 
ground, and then I stilled my conscience by 
thinkin’ that tellin’ my father wouldn’t seed 
the ground any thicker. So I kep’ still about it. 
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“Whether it was a sort of guilty feelin’ that 
kep’ me away from that slough hole or not I 
don’t know, but one day father came back from 
the lower field, and I noticed him stop and look 
at me a minute kind of funny; and then he said: 
‘I'd like for you to come with me a minute or 
two, Kellup.’ 

“He led along to’rds the slough hole, and 


. when he got there he stopped. ‘Look in there!’ 


he says. You can imagine how I felt when I saw 
wheat two foot high and growin’ like weeds—a 
good deal better stand than there was in the 
field I sowed! 

“Wal,” said Caleb, ‘‘there wa’n’t anything 
for me to say, so I said jest that—till he ques- 
tioned me, and then I told him every word. 
And when I got through he said: 

_‘‘‘Tain’t goin to read you any lesson over this, 
Kellup, more’n to say I hope you'll see it the 
better way to tell things when you know you 
ought to and to say that I’ll expect you to har- 
vest this wheat by hand and replace the seed 
you lost. It'll be a slow job, but I’ll expect you 
to do it, mind!’ 

“And I done it too—by hand,’ Caleb con- 
cluded. ‘‘Mebbe that’s why I r’member the 
whole thing so well!” 
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FURNISHING AN ITALIAN PALACE 


HEN Mr. Norval Richardson, the new 

secretary to the American embassy at 

Rome, presented himself to his chief, 
Thomas Nelson Page, who was living in the 
Palazzo del Drago, he found the famous old 
building as well as Mr. Page highly interesting. 
In My Diplomatic Education he writes as fol- 
lows of his experience: 

It is a somewhat grubby building outside in 
spite of its having been built by Maria Christina 
during the seventeenth century. A wine shop, a 
laundry and a tobacco stand on the first floor 
give it the air of a dejected tenement house. 
But once you are inside the wide portal the 
aspect immediately changes. There is a spa- 
cious courtyard with trees and a fountain, and 
to one side a broad glass gallery leads to a mag- 
nificent stairéase.'An elevator took me up to 
the top floor; I stepped out into a vast baronial 
hall, wainscoted in walnut and hung with 
gorgeous red brocade, and was met by half a 
dozen footmen in livery. From there I was con- 
ducted through a succession of handsome rooms 
and finally into a library and to a corner room, 
where I found my new chief, the author of 
Marse Chan and Meh Lady. 

He greeted me cordially and asked whether I 
had identified the palace by means of the wine 
shop. He always took special pleasure in saying 
he lived over a wine shop, explaining that he 
didn’t dare write to his family about it, for he 
knew they would feel disgraced for life, and that 
only diplomacy could ever have brought him to 
such a place. 

“But the interior is superb!’ I exclaimed. 
“Tt looks as if nothing had been touched for 
centuries.”’ 

He glanced about the room, and a delightful 
twinkle came into his gentle blue eyes. ‘“They 
say there isn’t a piece of furniture here that 
doesn’t belong to the period of the palace— 
except my chair there. I brought that with me 
from Hanover County, Virginia.” 

“There can’t be many such places even in 
Rome!” 

He waved me to a chair and sat down in the 
one that he had brought with him; it was of 
rosewood and black horsehair. ‘‘Young man, 
America is a great country. An American lady, 
I believe from Brooklyn, married the prince 
who owns this palace. When he brought her 
here they say there wasn’t a stick of furniture 
in the house. So she turned round and went 
straight back to New York, bought all these 
original articles and brought them over here 
and furnished the place as you see it now. Do 
you reckon anybody but an American would 
ever have thought of doing that—or been able 
to? Yes, we are a great people.” 
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TALL STORIES FROM MISSOURI 


E find that there is no section of the 
Weeuntry that does not abound in “tall 

stories’; they are a characteristic form 
of American humor. The little articles we pub- 
lished last year about some of the extraordinary 
fancies that are current in Vermont has called 
forth a storm of similar stories from the South, 
the Middle West and the Far West. Some of the 
best of them we have already printed. Here are 
two more, this time from Missouri. 

The soil of northwest Missouri is very pro- 
ductive. A well-cared-for garden will produce a 
great deal, and the vegetables grow well. Jake 
Stearns was telling a garden story at the local 
Fourth-of-July celebration. He said: 

“My wife has been scolding me for a long 
time about the garden fence being out of line. 
I built the fence this spring and made it straight 
and so I thought that she was mistaken about 
it. I laid out all of the rows in the garden by the 
fence line and put them three feet apart, and 
the first row three feet from the fence, so | 
could tend the garden with a horse and a double- 
shovel plow. I planted the early cabbage in that 
first row next to the fence. 

“Well, last Sunday I went out to the garden 
to see how it was doing, and when I looked at 
it I saw it was crooked. I went over to look at it 
close, and I’ll be dadburned if my cabbage 
heads hadn’t grown so big they shoved the 
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When your bike is oiled with 
3-in-One it runs so smooth and 
easy that the rest of the “kids” 
have to work like everything 
just to keep up with you. 


* 
3-in-One 
The High Quality Bicycle Oil 
was made originally for bicycles more 
than 30 years ago. Then all bikes had a 
great big wheel in front and a tiny one be- 
hind. And it’s been the national favor- 
ite for two wheelers ever since. 


3-in-One penetrates any bearing quickly, 
works out old caked dirtand grease, stays 
put and oils perfectly. Try it and see. 
Cleans and polishes the frame and pre- 
vents rust and tarnish on all the metal 
parte. 

At all good stores in 1-oz., 3-oz. and }- 
pt. bottles and 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans 
that fit the tool kit. 

FREE-Urizre sample with floating label 


f and illustrated Dictionary of Uses, 
Request both on a postal. 

’ Turee-In-One O11 Co. 130 B. William St.,N.Y, 
1 Factories: Rahway, N. J. and Montreal 
= rat | 











‘Old Town 


* 


Canoes” 





“Orp Town Canoes” are patterned after real 


Indian models. They are graceful, strong and 
remarkably steady. “Old Town Canoes’ re- 
spond instantly to every stroke of_the blade. 
They are low in price. $64 up. From dealer 
or factory. 

The new 1925 catalog is beautifully illus- 
trated. It shows all models in full colors. 
Write for your free copy today. Otp Town 

ANOE Co., 1555 Middle Street, Old Town, 
Maine, U. S. A. 





Knocks CORNS Instantly 


Corns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once to 
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| fence out of line! I had to set the fence over two 


feet to give those pesky cabbages room to make 
their full growth.” 

Bud Sutton was the son of an early settler in 
northwest Missouri. After the time when “store 


| clothes” had displaced clothes woven at home 


from homespun yarn Bud was telling how 


| strong homespun clothing was. He said: 
ae 


I was plowing in a stump field with as good 


| a yoke of cattle as ever pulled a plow. I had ona 


new coat, which my mother had just made for 
me. The point of the plow struck in the centre 
of a hickory stump, and the cattle stopped, but 
when I saw that the stump was not more than 
two feet wide I knew they could pull the plow 
through it. I gripped the plow handles hard and 


| yelled at the oxen. The plow split the stump, 
| and just as it slipped through I jumped through 


too; but the tail of my coat stuck out behind 
far enough to be caught by the*halves of the 
stump as they came together again. I was scared 
and yelled at the cattle, and they surged against 
the yoke while I held on to the handles and 
pulled the stump out. When the stump came 
out I had to stop the team and yell for my 
brother to come and chop my coattail loose.” 


nod 


NOT TOO INTELLECTUAL FOR 
DUMPLINGS 


N his book Memories of an Editor Mr. Ed- 
ward P. Mitchell, long an editor of the New 
York Sun, tells a variety oftamusing stories, 

drawn from years of acquaintanceship with 
clever and interesting people. The following one 
he attributes to Mr. Henry B. Stanton, jour- 
nalist, lawyer, reformer and political figure, 
whose wife, Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, was 
no less distinguished than himself. 

Mr. Stanton told me, says Mr. Mitchell, of a 
little travel incident that shows he possessed a 
sense of humor not always found in reformers. 
When he was crossing from Dover to Calais 
there sat opposite him at the lunch table in the 
cabin of the channel packet the most intellec- 
tual-looking Englishman he had ever beheld. 
The clean-cut, slightly ascetic countenance 
radiated superior mentality. He was meditating 
deeply. Mr. Stanton fell to wondering whether 
his vis-a-vis was the Lord Chancellor himself or 
the British Ambassador returning to Paris or 
merely the Oxford and Cambridge Professor of 
International Law. 

Presently the steward put a platter of dump- 
lings directly in front of Stanton. The myste- 
rious neighbor’s Olympian eyes fell upon the 
dish, and immediately his face began to glow 
with contemporaneous human interest. He 
reached away across the table with his fork, 
speared the biggest dumpling and transferred 
it to his own plate; at the same time he winked 
at Stanton and affably remarked: ‘‘Them’s the 
jockeys for me!” 


o 8 


PERHAPS THIS IS WHY. YOU 
DON’T SLEEP WELL 


N the course of an article on sleep and its 
disturbances in the famous medical journal 
the Lancet Sir Frederick Mott has these few 

remarks to make. They must be of consuming 
interest to everyone who ever has to think 


| about the means of wooing a reluctant slumber. 


“Seeing that every sensation and every men- 
tal image or engram leads to a reflex activation, 
which may be apparent or not according to the 
influence of positive or negative inhibition, to 
every sensation and image or perception, there 
must, in consequence of this reflex motor action, 
result a corresponding kinesthetic or postural 
excitation of afferent stimuli flowing along 
proprioceptive neuronic systems from muscle 
spindles, tendons, bones and joints, which 
combined with associated labyrinthine sensa- 
tions form a sensory continuum, which is in- 
timately integrated with the exteroceptor 
sensory continuum on the one hand and the 
motor continuum on the other.” 


o 8 


A MAKE-BELIEVE GENTLEMAN 
Li LE Edna was watching with tremendous 


interest the ceremony of unwrapping 


shimmering glories were all revealed free from 


mother’s new evening dress. Finally its | 
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the 


“Wise mothers 
will encourage 


Zin 
thrift 
habit | 





“TI can’t tell which has done the best 
job. You’re both splendid. Now be 
sure and use your ‘‘2-in-1”’ shining kit 
every day, and into your bank every 
week I’ll put the money you save. 
In a year each of you will have at 
least $50.00.” 

Words of wisdom from ‘mother, 
indeed. Encouragement in good ap- 
pearance, encouragement in thrift. 
Golden advice for children every- 


where. 
AL ere 


Shoe 
Polish 
Creams. Suede Sticks-all colors- 
Liquids. Pastes and Dyes 













Send 10c for our 
remarkable 
booklet ‘‘Foot- 
prints of His- 
tory” also advis- 
ing on the care 
- of shoes. Mail 
coupon now. 














— — 


-_ 

Oo” F.F.DALLEY CO., Inc 
276 Military Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

(In Canada, kindly address 
F. F. Dalley Company of Canada. 
Limited, Hamilton, Ontario.) 

T am enclosing 19¢ for your 20- 

page booklet. 


a“ 
a“ 
a“ 


State 





City 





















Tells how to use 
your Louisville Slugger 


Here’s a book, boys, that tells how Babe 
Ruth, George Sisler, Ty Cobb and other 
famous sluggers bat. It tells you how to 
stand at the plate, how to grip the bat, how 
to get your body into the swing, how to use 
your Louisville Slugger. I 

Illustrated with pictures of Famous Slug- 


gers in actual bat- 
ting poses. 
an expert who has made a study 
of batting. Explains the knack of safe hit- 
ting. 
ouisville Slugger bats or send a postcard 
request today to 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 751 Preston Street, Louisville, Kentucky 








Written by 


Get a free copy where you buy your 





















Factory,to Rider 


Ranger Bi- Jf 
cycle you select from 44 Styles, colors 
and sizes. Delivered free on roval ex- 
press prepaid for 30 Beye" Free Trial. 
$5.8 Month oscar once omar ters 

at on: 
Monthly payment plan. Bicycles $21.50 and = 
‘amps. wheels. equipment at half us- , eae } 
prices, wonderful 30day trial oflerand tome ms. \} 


)  §- ALWAYS HAVE DRY MATCHES 


Marble’s Water-Proof Match Box keeps 
matches dry, holds enough for several 
days, absolutely waterproof. Made of 
seamless brass, size of 10 gauge shell. 

60¢ at your dealers or sent by mail, postpaid, 
Write for catalog of Marble’s Sixty Specialties for 
Sportsmen. 324 

MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO. 

| 628 Delta Avenue Gladstone, Michigaa 


its tissue wrappings. 

“Oh, mama, how lovely!” she cried. “Will 
you wear it tonight?” 

“No, not! tonight, dear. This is for. when 
ladies and gentlemen come to dinner.” 

Little Edna was clearly disappointed, but 
she quickly brightened up. ‘Oh, mama,” she 
said, “let’s pretend just for once that papa’s a 
gentleman.” 


the wonderful medication in this thin, com- 
fortable plaster. You walk, play, dance in com- 
fort. No more nagging foot pains; no danger- 
ous applications of acids and poisons. 
Medicated COMFITAPE 

Absorbs all hard growths without in- 
jury to healthy flesh. Antiseptic, heal- 
ing. Big spool, 60 square inches, lasts 
most families year or more. Send $1 and 
if not satisfied after trying, get full 
refund. 

COMFITAPE LABORATORY, Box 48 

Burlington, Vt. 

FREE with every Comfitape order, pint 
size NIPIT, our powerful non-poisonous 
household antiseptic of a thousand uses. 
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A PLEASANT VOYAGE! 
Te young man was spending his holiday 











LEAR 
Sects i Let Cuticura Soap ] 
Ball,” and Speed. How to keep Keep Your Skin 


incondition. Lessons by Matty, 
Fresh and Youthful 


Johnson, Wood, Walsh, White 

and Rucker, sent postpaid 25¢, 
‘Sample ‘Soap, Ointment, Talcum free. Address:§ 
|Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. R, Malden, Mass. 





shermen 





at the seaside, says the Sketch, and 
thought he would like to take a boat out 
for an hour. Having hired - he stepped | 
|inside and cautiously seized the oars. “I} . a , 
| haven’t brought my watch with me,’’ he said | J. C. DORN, 721 So. 
to the boatman, “‘so I shall have to guess when | 
my time is up.” 


Dearborn St., Dept. 48, Chicago 


Colson Wheel Chairs 


Fishing facts and hints. 
Tells how to compete in 
our annual $2,000 Fish- 

























~< | . . | 
= Photo contest. A postal “Oh, that’s all right, sir,” came the care- and Cripples’ Tricycles Is 
== gets it FREE! less reply; ‘‘you'll know by the amount of water i Clnaaetee ~&\2, fe | 
UTH BEND BAIT COMPANY ’ in her. She sinks after about an hour and a} e ‘0. AYE Ask your STOVINK the red stove 
5*. High Street South Bend, Ind. ° half.” | 1245 Cedar St., Elyria, O. CatalogFree | joo ae a Laboratory, ing, 
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New Size ; 
Guest IVORY & 


Guelt Ivory, the dainty new cake 
of Ivory made especially for face 
and hands, cofts but 5 cents. 


© 1925, by The Procter & Camble Co., Cincinnati 


May 14, 1925 


Specialists advise simple care 


for your skin 


| ) XPERIMENTS are all right in labo- 
. ratories, where failures are expected 
as a part of the day’s work. But your 
complexion is too precious and too 
delicate to risk. Where its care is con- 
cerned, it is well to take the advice of 


unbiased men of 
science. 


Dermatologists like 
Dr. William Allen 
Pusey* and health au- 
thorities like the Life 
Extension Institute 
tell you the scientific 
truth when they say 
that the first requisite 
in the care of the skin 
is cleanliness, that 
pure soap and warm 
water are the best 
friendsyourcomplex- 


- ion has; that soap’s 


function is to cleanse, 
not to cure; that you 
cannot “nourish” 
your skin with soap 
or oils or “skin 
foods.” Their advice 
is worth following. 
Any other kind of 
advice may beserious- 
ly open to question. 


Cleanliness is funda- 
mental. A skin that 
is not clean cannot 
be beautiful. The use 
of _ is necessary 
for perfect cleanliness. 


The scientific basis for 
the use of soap 


The following set of prin- 
ciples has been endorsed by 
1169 physicians of highest 
standing and is offered as an 
authoritative guide to women 
in their use of soap for the 
skin: 
| The function of soap for 
the skin is to cleanse, not 
to cure or transform. 


’ Soap performs a very use- 
ful function for normal 
skins by keeping the skin 
clean. 


If there is any disease of the 
skin which soap irritates, a 
physician should be seen. 


To be suitable for general 
aily use, a soap should be 
pure, mild and neutral. 


’ If the medicinal content of 
a soap is sufficient to have 
an effect upon the skin, the 

* soap should be used only 

upon the advice of a physi- 
cian, 
In all cases of real trouble, 
a physician’s advice should 
be obtained before treat- 
ment is attempted. 


* Author of ‘The Care of the Skin and Hair” 


And pure soap is harmless to your skin. 
Ivory’s purity and mildness are univer- 
sally known. For Ivory is pure. Ivory 
contains no medicaments, coloring 
matter or strong perfumes. It keeps 
your skin clean without harm. It  * 

e 


its promises to t 
letter. 


The safest, gentlest 
and most effective 
cleansing treatment 
you can give to your 
complexion is to 
bathe it once or twice 
daily with Ivory Soap 
and warm water, fol- 
lowing this with a 
thorough rinsing and 
a dash of cold water. 
Then dry with a soft 
towel. If you have a 
very dry skin, rub in 
gently a little pure 
cold cream. Do not 
expect the oil in any 
soap to act as an 
emollient, for oil 
mixed to make soap 
ceases to be oil and 
becomes soap. 


If you have been per- 
suaded toexperiment 
with more elaborate 
treatments,accept this 
simple, natural way 
and see if your com- 
plexion does not im- 
prove. 

Procter > Gamble 


IVORY SOAP 


99+» Pure It Floats 





